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THINKING OUT LOUD. 


T was a delicious summer morning, when all nature seemed 
in a happy and kindly humor, and when her highest develop- 
ment, the human, should have been softened and sweetened into 
accord with the spirit of the outer and material world; yet a si- 
lence which suggested the hoisting of moral storm signals fell 
on the knot of women, young and old, who sat in a friendly group 
on the broad porch of a quiet sea-side hotel. Then Mrs. Candor 
said, with great frankness: “ You must not be offended; but you 
know I always speak my mind right out, and say exactly what I 
think: it’s my way. I’ve always done it since 1 was a child, and 
—well, I think it’s the best way.” 

The speaker was too old a woman—about forty-five—for the gen- 
tle young girl she specially addressed to feel justified in rebuking 
as it merited the fault-finding spirit which had so often before dur- 
ing the season prompted Mrs, C©.’s remarks, but which at last even 
her extraordinarily obtuse sense of fitness felt required an apology 
of some kind—an apology that had found expression in the plat- 
form of principles quoted above. 

The quiet reply came, “But, Mrs. C., this world would not be a 
more comfortable and peaceful place to live in if we all followed 
your plan’’; and the group of fancy-workers rapidly plied their 
needles, until “the thinker” found a fresh and more amiable sub- 
ject of thought than the one for which her only excuse had been 
“T always say exactly what I think.” 

Let us suppose that each woman had uttered then and there the 
thoughts in immediate possession of her mind, and which were 
energetically unburdened when this annoying companion, who had 
been dubbed “our summer nuisance,” moved away—what would 
have been the effect on Mrs. C.? Great and just indignation, 
wounded feelings, and a 
decided “opinion” as to 
the bad manners and im- 
pertinence of the good peo- 
ple she had, with elaborate 


stolidity, “bored” for 
weeks. 
Mrs. C. was not mali- 


cious, nor half-witted, nor 
vulgar; she simply, on all 
occasions, ‘‘said exactly 
what she thought,” with- 
out exercising either dis- 
cretion as to what her best 
thoughts should be, or se- 
lection as to those that 
ought to be translated 
into words. 

Are there not many 
women of whom Mrs. C, 
is a fair type — people 


Fig. 2.—Rerren Sink Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 


who can be at once classified as possessors of the bad habit of 
thinking out loud? This habit is very wide-spread amongst those 
who do little real thinking. Having been spoiled and petted and 
untrained as children, they continue in later life to, giye voice to 
mental impulses with the same disregard of the feelings and at- 
tention of those about them that undisciplined chifdren display in 
other ways when they follow the impetuous suggestions of their 
untrained minds and active muscles, heedless of risks to life and 
limb, and forgetful of parental warnings, Such impressionists— 
for they are a class without depth—evince an egotism that might 
be called sublimely trustful were it not unmitigatedly selfish, mak- 
ing, as they do, continual and exacting demands on the attention 
of their companions, no matter who they are, or in what manner 
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SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 
Fig. 1.—Snorr Croru Mantir.—Front.—{ For Back, see Page 341. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 36-43. 
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preoccupied or engaged. They expect to turn readers into listen- 
ers, strangers into friends for the moment, indifferent observers 
into colleagues in some trumpery cause ; they ask for the sympathy 
of the individual who happens to be nearest to them at the mo- 
ment; mere casual propinquity decides who shall be the victim to 
listen to a recital of their petty trials of heat and cold or flies and 
fleas, of pains and aches or bed and board, They interrupt a conver- 
sation to discover the subject, and proceed to give their views un- 
asked, although the topic under discussion may be one that only 
exposes their ignorance, or excites their prejudice. What others 
feel and like and hope and believe and think is a matter of subor- 


dinate importance when the occasion offered by a human audience 


| of any size tempts them to “think out loud.” 


One of these chronic thinkers can destroy the comfort of a va- 


cation, cafi invade the privacy of the most secluded corner of 


a piazza, can disturb the peaceful current of the evening game, can 
even break up ¢éte-d-tétes, and make the beauty and quiet of a moon- 
light night so conducive to impatience and distraction that one is 
tempted to retrograde toward belief in the old superstition of the 
origin of lunacy. 

We are fully convinced from a summer’s experience that we 
have discovered a pest worse than mosquitoes or gnats, and that 
we are not aione in our experience or annoyance. 

Is there no escape except in our own migration and retreat ? 
Can no co-operation on the part of thinkers who believe that 
sometimes “ silence is golden” (and that our own mental processes, 
or lack of them, do not interest all the world) protect us against 
renewed attacks each summer from the grown-up child who has 
never been taught to check midway her puerile mental-wave sen- 
sations, or top- 


der to receive proper men- 


to concentrate her thoughts occasionally on some 


ic which requires spells of silence in ot 


tal digestion? This is the 
earnest plea for relief of 
a victim of thinking out 
loud. 

—_— 


PSALTER, 

J ee printed by Faust 

and Schéffer at Mentz 
in 1457 is illustrated with 
initial letters, engraved on 
wood, and printed in two 
blue and red. 
e said to be “ the 
most beautiful specimens 
of this kind of ornament 
which the united efforts 
of the wood-engraver and 
the pressman have pro- 
duced. Though imitated 
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in modern times, they have not been excelled. 
Though printed over four handred years ago, the 
freshness and purity of the colors are unimpaired, 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s MaGAzink, Hanrer’s WEEKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 





“ Harper’s Youne Propue is certain to win a large 
share of popular favor.”—Bristol Mercury, England 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiustratep Weerkvy. 


The contents of the current number show the 
usual variety both in illustration and lette rpress. 

Coronet Tuomas W. Knox te//s some entertain- 
Dr. Ayres describes the 
“ Children’s Festival of the Arabs” ; Mrs. Lucy 
C. LItuie gives a historical sketch of the de velop- 
ment of “Church Music,” which is replete with 
information ; Mr. Casey, in another of his “ Chats 
about Philately,” gives a very short but interest- 


gna anecdotes about dogs ; 





ang account of that little-known country, Corea. 
Mr. James Payn, the popular English novelist 
and versatile littérateur, brings to a close his series 
of stirring papers entitled“ Peril and Privation” 
with 
“THE RAFT OF THE MEDUSA,” 


which furnishes the subject Sor a full-page engrav- 
ing after a drawing by the well-known marine art- 
ist M. J. Burns. 

In Jiction, the second part of “ Tom's Troubles” 
is given, and an installment of “ Rolf House,” both 
of which are illustrated. 

* Mas. Margarer Eytincr has a charming poem, 
* Lessons from the Garden.” 

In addition to the illustrations already refe rred 
to may be mentioned a charming picture accom- 
panying CoLoneL Knox’s article, entitled 


“WHAT MISCHIEF CAN WE DO NEXT?” 
It is full of canine character and humorous sug- 


gestion, 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s YounG Propie 
will be sent on rece ipt of four cents in postage 


slamps. 
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WITH A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


“FREE AND INDEPENDENT.” 

FFVHEODORE PARKER said that 

Democracy meant, not “I’m as good as 
you are,” but “You're as good as I am.” 
This is, of course, the theory of Democracy, 
but our practice seems to show a widening 
divergence between classes, and a strength- 
ening of the spirit of caste. 

The wide-spread possession of sudden 
wealth is always followed by a growth of 
materialism, because culture has not kept 
pace with prosperity. Clothes, dinners, 
display in general, seem to the narrow- 
minded rich the best things in life. Natu- 
rally, they soon come to look upon the mul- 
titude who can not afford these goods as of 
an inferior order. 

Not having final standards of behavior, 
customs, values, drawn from their own ex- 
perience, they import these, as they do their 
raiment. This class and its imitators sup- 
ply our Anglo-maniacs, as a like set used to 
furnish us with Franco-maniacs. As it is 
the habit and nature of these people to be 
conspicuous, they stand for society, in the 
Jarger cities at least. And they it is whom 
our modern censors have in mind when they 
wield the scourge of the essayist. 

“ Americans,” say these Catos, “ pretend 
to be free and independent, and are the 
most slavish people on earth. What origi- 
nality, except of vulgarity, belongs to the 
universal Yankee nation? The moment we 
become really refined we are Europeanized, 
and what could be more vulgar than our 
cheap imitations of Europe? We get our 
literature from Europe; our pictures and 
marbles and bronzes from Europe; our 
clothes, our ceremonies, our sports, our af- 
fectations from Europe. Onur manufacturers 
can not sell their best goods unless they call 
them French or English. To attack our so- 
ciety with a European reputation, whether 
artistic or social, is to capture it. And we 
are blind to modest merit which has not 
that hall-mark. 

“We started ont to be the light of the 
world, and we are but a cheap and showy 
ignis-fatuus, What promise of our youth 
havo we kept? Where do refinement, sim- 
plicity, self-denial, ‘plain living and high 
thinking,’ make social Jaws and receive so- 
cial tribute? Where are the men and wo- 


once 











men who were to be above circumstance, 
rich without fortune, noble without title ? 

“We go to Europe year after year in 
swarms, the fortunate among us. We see 
the paintings, the sculpture, the noble ar- 
chitecture, the perfect specimens of handi- 
craft that it is worth a lifetime of hardship 
to earn a study of, and we come home with- 
out a desire to have such treasures in our 
own keeping as a nation, a community. We 
are ready enough to buy a picture or a vase 
as a private vanity or degoration, if there is 
money enough left from lace flounces and 
wine suppers and travelling en prince. But 
who has an ambition to make New York or 
Washington or Chicago a place for lovers 
of culture to dwell in, like London or Paris ? 
Who has a touch of that true democratic 
spirit that would set the spoils of art and 
time within reach of the common people, 
endowing galleries, museums, and libraries, 
erecting beautiful buildings for public and 
private uses, recognizing the right of every 
man to the best influences that can be made 
to surround him? France, months ago, of- 
fered us a statue as a gift of good-fellow- 
ship, and we are still begging pennies from 
poor people to build a pedestal for it, when 
half a dozen millionaires should have given 
the money long ago with decent alacrity. 
We don’t really care about statues, and we 
do care about fast horses, and champagne, 
and bigger houses and more bric-a-brac than 
our neighbors. 

“Tt is no longer an excuse to say that we 
are young, and that tree-felling must come 
before corn-planting. We did not begin our 
experiment until we were ripe enough to 
profit by the warning and example of pre- 
ceding nations. We have passed the pio- 
neer stage. We do not lack intelligence ; 
we do not lack energy; we do not lack 
money. We lack inspiration, aim, ideal. 
We are neither free nor independent. We 
are a set of petty colonies still.” 

It is a stern indictment, and, on the face 
of it, it seems a true one. But if one looks 
below the surface of things one may take 
courage. We read more good books than 
we did fifty years ago, and write more good 
ones. We have better schools, and desire 
still better. We know more about art, and 
care more. Best of all, the position of wo- 
men has greatly changed. Their aims are 
larger, their standards higher, and their po- 
tency for good is unreckonable. It is wo- 
men, it seems to us, who can do most to 
make an ideal democracy our actual state. 
It is they who, by laying stress on culture, 
character, and refinement, and making lit- 
tle of the accidents of wealth and place, can 
establish that society where “ You’re as good 
as I am” will be as gracious a compliment 
as true a statement. It is they who, by 
emancipating us from the serfdom of a fool- 
ish conformity, can make us, as a people, 
really “ free and independent.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
AGRIPPA’S MAGIC GLASS. 

W HITTIER tells us in his early poem, “The 
Merrimack,” of Cornelius Agrippa’s magic 

glass, in which “ the loved and lost arose to view.” 
But that same wise man, the wonder of his age, 
knight, theologian, and reputed enchanter, con- 
structed another magic mirror, which still re- 
mains to us, and which showed to his contempo- 
raries the future instead of the past. To women 
especially it offered views as to their claims and 
duties which are now familiar to all, but were 
then so novel as to be startling. This mirror of 
the future was made with types, by means of the 
then new art of printing, and it consisted in a 
little book called “ An Essay on the pre-eminence 
of the Female Sex, and its superiority over the 
male sex” (De nobilitate et precellentia Faminei 
sexus, ejusdemque supra virilem eminentia libel- 
lus). My edition is in the little copy of the au- 
thor’s works published at Frankfort in 1693; but 
it was originally written in 1509, the year of his 
marriage, he being then twenty-three, and already 
a Doctor of Divinity. It was not, like some sim- 
ilar works of that period, intended as a satire, 
but was written partly to please his betrothed, 
and partly to win favor from Queen Margaret of 
Navarre, who was a liberal patroness of learning. 
The book, written in Latin, has the minute sub- 
division, the special pleading, and the hair-split- 
ting use of Scripture texts that prevailed in those 
days. The difference between men and women, 
he says, is in the flesh, not in the soul, and after 
the resurrection these differences will vanish. 
The souls, therefore, are the same; but in all else 
woman is superior. To begin with, the name of 
woman is far nobler: Adam means Earth, Eve 
means Life, and life, plainly, is better than earth. 
Accordingly, we all sinned in Adam, nobody sinned 
in Eve (nos omnes peccabimus in Adam, non in 
Hva); indeed, Eve did not, properly speaking, sin 
at all, for she was not even created when the apple 
was prohibited. Then her creation itself was no- 
bler; Adam was made of the dust of the ground, 
but she had nothing earthy about her except one 
of Adam’s ribs, and that was clay which had al- 
ready been kindled into life. Adam, too, was 
made, like the brutes, outside of paradise, but 
woman in paradise itself—the one paradisaical 
creation. Indeed, with a foretaste of the doc- 
trine of evolution, Agrippa points out that earth- 
ly things were created in the inverse order of 
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their rank—first vegetable, then animal, then 
man, then woman; after which the Creator rest- 
ed content. In other ways, fanciful enough, he 
illustrates this superiority. He claims, for in- 
stance, that a woman never grows giddy in look- 
ing from a height, and that a woman floats longer 
upon the water before sinking; women do not, 
like men, grow bald, and their cheeks are not de- 
filed, like men’s, with an odious beard, making 
them look iike beasts (barba odiosissima, .. .u 
viz a belluis discerni possint), 

That gift of speech, made by common calumny 
a reproach to woman, becomes in Agrippa’s eyes 
one of her chief glories; he points out that the 
ancients regarded it as the greatest of human 
treasures. Few women have been dumb, he says, 
and we learn language from our mothers and 
nurses, not from grammarians; indeed, Plato and 
Quintilian urged a careful choice of children’s 
nurses, that children might speak their own lan- 
guage well. ‘The arts and virtues commonly have 
feminine names; and the three parts of the 
globe have their names respectively from the 
nymph Asia; from Europa, the daughter of Age- 
nor; and from Libya or Aphrica, the daughter of 
Epaphus. Had Cornelius Agrippa lived a little 
later, he would probably have thought it a partial 
confirmation of his theory that though the fourth 
quarter of the globe was named from a man, the 
title itself took a feminine termination, 

I can mention but a few of the multitude of 
this old writer’s ingenious points. Those who 
wish to follow them farther will find a very full 
analysis of the book in Henry Morley’s Life of 
Cornelius Agrippa (London, 1856, two volumes). 
When the author comes to more practical sug- 
gestions, he stoutly claims for women more edu- 
cation, juster Jaws, and a position of more direct 
influence. Even here he reverts to his quaint 
fancies and his fine-drawn texts, as when he 
points out that although Abraham was a wise 
and just man, the order was given to him, as to 
his wife, “In all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 


hearken unto her voice” (Genesis, xxi. 12). But 
he proceeds on broader grounds also. ‘ Were 


not women now deprived of literary training (nisi 
vetitum esset hodie mulieribus literas discere), we 
should at this day have celebrated women whose 
wit would surpass that of men.” Socrates, he 
thinks, was glad to learn of Aspasia, and Apollos 
of Priscilla; while it is often seen in families 
that the old nurse is wiser than the doctor. He 
even ventures to assert that no cheating arith- 
metician could ever outwit a woman at a trade 
(Quis arithmeticus, falsum supputando mulierem 
solvendo debito, decipere potest 7)—a claim which 
must have come into existence before the age of 
tin peddlers. 

In short, Cornelius Agrippa maintains in this 
treatise—and, to do him justice, does not recant 
it in his treatise on Marriage and his other works 
—that woman is superior to man. The eagle, he 
says, is the highest of birds, and is always female, 
as is the phoenix, no males having ever been 
found. On the other hand, that pestilent reptile 
the basilisk exists as a female only. To these 
fantastic delusions, then prevalent, he adds words 
that might have come out of Mill’s Subjection of 
Women: “ The woman, so soon as she is born, is 
from her earliest years detained at home in idle- 
ness, and, as if destitute of capacity for higher 
occupations, is permitted to conceive of nothing 
beyond needle and thread. On arriving at ma- 
turity she is given over to the jealous empire of 
some man, or shut up forever in a convent.” The 
laws treat her, he says, as the conquered are 
treated by conquerors (tanguam bello victe vic- 
toribus cedere coguntur)—a fair enough statement 
of the position of woman in the Middle Ages, be- 
fore modern history had fairly begun. 

WT cian 





FOREIGN ETIQUETTE. 
L 


T becomies us as Americans to assume that 
we have an etiquette of our own, so that we 
may contrast the way of doing things in Europe 
with the fashions of America in a somewhat au- 
thoritative manner. But while there is nothing 
so easy as the etiquette of a court in Europe after 
one has learned it—for it is as positive as the 
multiplication table—unfortunately, with an ab- 
sence of any Master of Ceremonies, American eti- 
quette must be administered sometimes by igno- 
rant priests who do not thoroughly know the rit- 
ual; therefore it will do us no hurt occasional- 
ly to glance at that of the Continent, as it may 
help us out of our difficulties and simplify our 
code. 

Now in Europe carriage etiquette is most per- 
emptory. The lady sits always on the right- 
hand back seat, with a gentleman at her left 
hand, two young ladies or gentlemen in front of 
her. In a barouche, driving through London, 
Paris, or Rome, it would be the height of inele- 
gance or impropriety for the important lady of 
the party to assume any other seat than this: 
she ignores her own position if she does. 

It is by this law that one knows a princess, a 
queen, an empress, in one of the royal carriages, 
and so on down amongst the lower nobility. This 
law is not observed in our country with exacti- 
tude, the lady often giving a gentleman this seat 
of honor through ignorance, or, still worse, allow- 
ing a young person to sit on her right hand, while 
she takes the left-hand side. Should this rule, 
however, obtain in America, the President could 
never drive with a lady in a barouche, for he must 
then, according to all rules of etiquette, take the 
second place. If the King of Italy and the Queen 
go out together (which they do sometimes), it is 
only when the King drives his own horses; then 
the Queen sits on his left hand, but the royal pair 
are supposed to be incognito. It would not be al- 
lowable for him to drive with her in a barouche, 
for she must have the place of honor, and he would 








be taking an inferior seat at her eft hand, which 





will not do for monarchs. It is a rule which is 
never ignored in Europe. 

If a king, or emperor, or royal duke, makes a 
morganatic marriage, the lady thus awkwardly 
placed always sits on the left side of her car- 
riage. It is said that this reason alone prevent- 
ed an American girl from accepting an old prince, 
who afterward married her with the right hand 
(having offered the left), because she said she 
had always noticed the contempt with which a 
woman was looked at who sat on the “left-hand 
side of a carriage,” although a morganatie mar- 
riage is the same in the sight of the law and the 
Church as any other. 

In Rome etiquette demands that the new-comer 
should always call first on the resident. After 
being presented by the lady of the house, the 
newest comer calls the next day on every lady to 
whom she has been thus presented. This eti- 
quette is especially severe on gentlemen, who 
must leave cards immediately. Ladies, who make 
visits almost as a business, do not find this so 
very hard. English ladies residing in Rome are 
very punctilious on this subject. 

These calls are returned within a day or two, 
unless there is some very good reason why the new- 
comer is to be snubbed. If there is, no one cares 
at all for the pain inflicted. If a woman arrives 
in Rome who has not been well received in Lon- 
don, Paris, or New York, the news is telegraphed 
with lightning rapidity, and the haughty dames 
of the Roman fashionable world are as cruelly 
merciless as the old Romans were in the amphi- 
theatre. 

To give an example we may cite this anecdote. 
A lady arrived in Rome a few winters ago who 
had been unduly familiar in her manners with 
her courier, She had not, perhaps, understood 
the etiquette of Europe, by which these men are 
considered only servants, and to be kept at a dis- 
tance. Finding her courier very handsome, ac- 
complished, and a good musician, she allowed him 
to play her accompaniments, and she leaned on 
his arm, and even permitted him to drive with 
her on the Pincian Hill. The man, having no- 
thing to lose and everything to gain, knowing as he 
did that the lady was ignorant, was too unprin- 
So 
when she left her cards in the American fashion- 
able world, and on the princesses who have brought 
their beauty and grace and talent and American 
wealth with which to regild the ancient Roman 
coronets, she was snubbed by all these old resi- 
dents; no one returned her calls. She thought 
it inexplicable, also, why an American painter, to 
whom she had been kind in America, refused to 
drive with her, and she asked a lady who had re- 
sided long in Rome why she was so badly treated. 

“But do you not know,” said this lady, “ that 
Mr. Palette would never be received in society 
again if he took the vacant seat of your courier 2” 

We do not in America watch our friends’ car- 
riages in Fifth Avenue as they are watched on 
the Pincian Hill. 

Again, a lady should never drive alone in the 
Bois in a victoria. It is the privilege of the men 
who ride to go up and speak to a lady who is seen 
thus. Paris is a place where carriage etiquette 
is particularly strict. No gentleman, except a 
husband or son, can drive with a lady in a vic- 
toria in the Bois, nor is a young lady allowed to 
drive with a gentleman in a T-cart—a proceeding 
admissible in the United States. Two ladies, of 
course, can go together; but even then one should 
be decidedly of mature age. 

The etiquette of a London park is the same. 
A lady can not drive alone with her coachman ; 
she must have a footman along, if she does not 
invite a friend to accompany her. Even the se- 
curity of the family landau does not protect a 
lady under such circumstances from insult. 

Engaged couples are never allowed to drive out 
alone in any European city; if they do so, they 
must expect foreigners to mistake their position. 

In Paris and in Rome no young Jady is allowed 
to walk without her maid, governess, mother, or 
some protector. This is perhaps one reason why 
a French or Italian woman is delighted to make 
even a mariage de convenance, for then alone has 
she any liberty. Even at thirty-five an Italian 
single woman would be considered to have for- 
feited her place in society should she be seen 
walking without her maid in the streets of Rome. 
Two young girls going to the opera-box of a well- 
known woman of fashion in Paris are accompa- 
nied by a governess if the mother is not well 
enough to go with them. 

It is astonishing, with this great strictness in 
the treatment of young girls, that the moment a 
young woman is married she is supposed to be 
impervious to insult, ready to chaperon other girls, 
and to be the custodian of society; and a great 
mistake itis. It is from pure ignorance, therefore, 
that some young niarried Americans have been 
misunderstood in European society. An Ameri- 
can woman, accustomed to the chivalry of Ameri- 
can men, to the perfect freedom from insult 
which is the portion of the American woman, 
can not at once remember to guard herself 
against invidious suspicion. She takes a car- 
riage in London, Paris, or Rome, and drives out 
by herself, possibly sitting on the left side of her 
carriage if she finds it agreeable, nor understands, 
until some friend is kind enough to tell her, why 
she has been gazed at, until the blood in her 
cheeks tells her that something is wrong in her 
position. 

A young lady in Europe is never allowed to 
go to a table d’héte in her own city. If she is 
asked to dine with a friend she must decline, un- 
Jess the dinner is served in a private room. This 
is done to protect young girls from the gaze of 
adventurers who frequent tables d’héte, and who 
might possibly speak to or leave a card afterward 
on such young ladies. 

Indeed, the life of a young lady abroad is one 
of great seclusion, care, and the most vigilant 
chaperonage. The only freedom she can have is 
when the family are in the country. The villeggi- 





cipled not to avail himself of her ignorance. 
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atura life in Italy slightly relaxes these restric- 
tions, but even then the governess or the elderly 
maid is always on duty. In England country 
life permits horseback intimacies, hunting, lawn- 
tennis, and garden parties which allow young peo- 
ple to come together somewhat, but in London 
young girls never ride without father, brother, or 
groom. 

In the Roman theatres, where the audiences 

. are as brutal as the old gladiatorial groups were 
in the Coliseum, hissing an unlucky dancer or 
singer, laughing and condemning, in a way which 
seems heart-rending to a good-natured American, 
who will bear any amount of bad acting, villain- 
ous singing, or grotesque dancing rather than 
hurt the feelings of the actor by a hiss—here the 
young lady is remorselessly exposed to an amount 
of staring which would drive an American father 
quite mad, The young and old Italians stand up 
in the pit, direct their lorgnettes at the boxes, 
and stare at a young girl, and discuss her eye- 
brows, complexion and the length of her nose 
audibly, while her mother or chaperon sits by and 
hears it with pleasure. 

“T should be very sorry if my daughter were 
not stared at; I should know she was not pretty,” 
said a Roman princess to an American lady, who 
thought this sort of publicity very offensive; and 
yet the Roman lady thought the American lady 
reprehensible because she allowed her daughter 
to walk from her hotel to a book-shop alone. 

All etiquette is local, and must be respected. 
It is founded on the habits and the customs of 
the people. So far as it tends to the greater 
modesty of women, to the proper care of young 
girls, it is not to be condemned. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we in America may take a little honest pride 
in the fact that in our country no woman is in- 
sulted unless she shows by her demeanor that 
she may be scorned with impunity, let her sit on 
either side of her carriage. 

In order to be presented at the Italian court 
(and all are anxious to kiss the hand of that 
royal beauty Queen Marguerite, whose amiable 
manners, sweet smiles, and sympathetic bows 
have won all hearts), a lady must send in her name 
to the Minister of the United States, and await 
his answer. He, and he alone, can decide if she 
is a proper person. If she has been “ fast,” flirta- 
tious, or vulgar, the Minister makes some excuse, 
generally that his list is full, ete., ete. No one 
can penetrate behind this sieve, through which 
all names are required to go. Almost all Amer- 
icans wish to be presented ; very few are. “ What 
is the reason?” is known only to the Minister. 
Literary women, artists, people who hold official 
positions, or who are honorably known in char- 
ities or in religion, generally find no difficulty 
in being presented. Mere fashion has no influ- 
ence. It would almost seem sometimes as if the 
Queen had been consulted. It is a curious cir- 
cuntstance in all countries to observe that the lo- 
cal fashionable reputation has very little to do 
with a woman’s success abroad. The nobody of 
some city will find that abroad she has the pas 
of some very fashionable local tyrant in a foreign 
town. She avenges herself, perhaps, for years of 
social tyranny. 

As Americans have no titles, they must depend 
upon their own individual good manners, their 
talents, education, and tact, for their success in 
London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 
All ladies should speak French well; most of 
them do; and, above all, they should avoid loud 
laughter at table @héte, any familiarity with the 
waiter, which is totally inadmissible. A woman, 
particularly if she is young and pretty, should 
never talk to men at a public table. The Amer- 
ican women are so noticeably beautiful that they 
attract much remark in Europe, and great care 
should be taken that they do not gain an unen- 
viable notoriety. An American woman who has 
talent and good manners is sure of a most de- 
lightful success in European society if she but 
takes care to observe these few general rules of 
etiquette. 

Every family going to Europe should provide 
themselves with letters of introduction, in order 
to save time. Especially is this necessary for 
ladies travelling without gentlemen, and itis well 
to take letters from one town to another, as in 
Paris to get letters for Lyons, in Nice to get let- 
ters for Florence, ete., ete., as it often happens 
that these somewhat local letters are very valua- 
ble. In Rome one will find many a pleasant 
friend who will give a letter to a prominent per- 
son in Bologna or to Naples, and these letters 
amongst foreigners are universally honored. The 
holder of them should call in person, delivering 
the letter without asking to see the recipient, but 
leaving also a card, with name and address dis- 
tinctly engraved or written. 

It is foreign etiquette to call immediately after 

a dinner party or evening party, the next day if 
possible. Every lady who receives a visit or a 
card for the first time, also, from a traveller 
whom she wishes to honor, calls after the first 
sard-leaving, invites her new acquaintance to a 
reception, then calls again the next day to in- 
quire for her health, or to ask her to drive, or 
simply to leave a card, and having done this, the 
new-comer has the privilege of calling on all her 
reception days. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THIN WOOLLENS FOR SUMMER. 


fFHE fancy for dresses of woollen stuffs has 

resulted in the production of sheer thin wool 
fabrics suitable for midsummer dresses, and these 
will be worn at all hours of the day during the 
ooming season. Thirty different weavings of white 
wool alone are shown in these thin materials that 
imitate canvas, grenadine, bison cloth, serge, and 
bourette, some with tufted surfaces, others with 
wide twills, and many that are partly plain and 
partly striped. The white canvas or twilled wools 
with wide bourette stripes of color, dull green, 
red, brown, or Chelsea blue in the porcelain 














shades, are used for skirts that may be either 
plain or partly pleated. These are very effective 
with the drapery of pure white, and the white 
basque, completed by a narrow vest, high collar, 
and cuffs of the striped goods. There are also 
many écru, tan, gray, and porcelain wools of this 
kind, and these dresses have nothing added to 
their weight in the way of trimming. Such a 
dress is to be worn at any hour of the day in 
Newport or Saratoga, while for evening dresses 
there are wool gauzes and crape wools of exqui- 
site qualities. The intermediate dress for the sea- 
side resorts is of white or écru bison cloth, or else 
flannelette for the basque and drapery, while a 
single deep fall of wool lace forms the lower 
skirt. Fashionable tailors use silk cords instead 
of gilt, silver, or mohair braid for trimming sum- 
mer woollen dresses. 


INEXPENSIVE DRESSES, 


While it is considered economy to buy a new 
dress entirely of one fabric, the sagacious pur- 
chaser often finds two remnants that will combine 
well in one dress, and will be sold low because they 
are remnants. Thus a fancy for young ladies’ 
street suits is that of having a postilion basque of 
cloth of light weight, but dark color (requiring 
only a yard and a half of the cloth), with the 
slightly draped skirt of a different material that 
may be of a plain and lighter shade than that of 
the basque, or it may be striped lengthwise or 
across, or else of bordered goods. For instance, 
a skirt of beige made with panels in front and on 
the sides, a full short draped apron, and pleated 
back, with a pouf at the top,is very pretty in a 
light tan shade worn with a darker brown pos- 
tilion basque of the lightest quality of tricot. 
The beige need not cost more than fifty cents a 
yard, and all cloth remnants for basques or jack- 
ets are sold very low at this season, Instead of 
beige, cashmere at the same price may be used 
for the skirts, in gray, tan, or fawn shades, and 
ten yards of this material will make the whole 
dress. To make these dresses of the smallest 
possible weight, pleated fronts are abolished, and 
the three panels hitherto described are used, with 
pleating only in the back. The panels may be 
trimmed with several rows of narrow mohair 
braid passing around three sides of the front 
panel, and only on two sides of the others ; but 
if this also is considered too weighty, buttons can 
be used instead made of wooden moulds covered 
with the dress goods ; four rows are required, two 
rows on the sides of the front where it is lapped 
on the side panels, and another row at the far- 
ther edge of each side panel. As it is not an 
easy matter to cover button-moulds, the inexperi- 
enced dress-maker should buy the lasting-covered 
buttons about the size of a silver quarter of a 
dollar for these panels. The alpaca for the foun- 
dation skirt will cost 25 or 30 cents a yard, and 
should be of the exact color of the outside skirt. 
The dress goods is not meant to cover this smooth- 
ly,as that makes the dress too warm and too 
heavy, but should be sewed on after the lower 
skirt is all finished, except at the top, where it is 
now the custom to cord or bind it rather than to 
sew it to a belt. The abolishing of this belt is 
liked by stout ladies and by those who are very 
short-waisted, as it enables them to push the skirt 
quite far over along their large hips, and thus 
show the natural and graceful curve where the 
waist joins the hips. 

Among other inexpensive woollens the mohairs 
that cost 55 to 75 cents a yard can be made up 
very stylishly in gray, blue, or fawn-color with- 
out other trimming than a narrow pointed vest 
of white wool braided in rows across for gray or 
blue mohairs, while the fawn-color should have 
very pale cream or écru for the vest. This is to 
be the travelling dress for the summer, and has 
about it such an English style that it will be worn 
by brides on their wedding tours. Already very 
handsome dresses of black mohair are seen on 
the street, with wide black mohair braid edged 
with silver for their trimming. A small rough 
straw bonnet trimmed with bows of velvet rib- 
bon and a bunch of flowers—sweet - peas, blue 
ragged-sailors, carnations, or heliotrope—should 
be worn with this dress, and the wrap is a Glad- 
stone jacket of English homespun, or else a 
checked cloth jacket is made with a loose sacque 
front, while the back is held down by a belt but- 
toned in ulster fashion. 

For the house are pretty fabrics that do not 
claim to be all wool, but are partly linen, and are 
called challi, though they are not the old-time 
fabric of wool and silk known by that name. 
These new stuffs have the advantage of being 
pretty and low-priced, costing from 15 cents up- 
ward, and their designs are rings, sprigs, rose- 
buds, leaves, or lines of clear bright color on 
white, cream, or blue grounds. They will make 
economical house dresses for ladies who do their 
own sewing, as they need only a narrow plastron 
or vest of velvet, with a collar and cuffs to match, 
and for the drapery some loops of velvet ribbons 
of two colors—red with green, or blue with brown 
—representing the colors in the material. Sur- 
pliced waists and shirred basques, or those with 
darts omitted and the goods stitched there in 
pleats, are liked for these dresses. For those 
who object to vests many basques are lapped 
two or three inches to the left side, and buttoned 
thence diagonally to the waist line. The thin 
veilings sold at 40 or 50 cents a yard will again 
make pretty dresses for the summer evenings, 
provided they are not overtrimmed. A tucked 
skirt is in good style for these soft sheer wool- 
lens, and should be made in lengthwise tucks for 
older ladies, and in horizontal tucks for young 
ladies and misses. 


OTHER COMBINATIONS. 


Another arrangement of remnants in one dress 
is that of buying nine or ten yards of single-width 
plain goods for the basque, short wrinkled apron, 
and long back drapery (which forms the entire 
back of the skirt), and then getting enough fig- 





ured goods, stripes, or some inexpensive lace to 
cover the lower part of the front and side breadths. 
This is pretty in the plain surahs, either silk or 
satin surah, that can now be bought at from 65 
cents to $1 a yard in sufficiently good qualities to 
wear two summers. This combination is some- 
times reversed, as, for instance, small-figured gren- 
adine will be used for the basque and over-skirt, 
with some satin surah, or silk surah if preferred, 
for the front of the lower skirt. A pretty plan 
for the surah lower skirt is to have the front as 
plain as a panel about half a yard wide, then turn 
its sides under, and make side pleats next it on the 
side breadths as far back as is uncovered by the 
back drapery. Still another combination is to 
have the basque, the straight front breadth, and 
the middle back breadth of figured surah or 
grenadine, while the scarf drapery, two pleated 
flounces each side of the figured front, and two 
back breadths are of the plain goods. The low- 
priced surah silks in dark colors and in good 
black make tasteful and inexpensive summer 
dresses when brightened by a little jet galloon on 
the front of the basque, with some French lace at 
the neck and wrists. Tucked skirts, with each 
tuck run by hand, are commended to those who 
have more time than money to spend on their 
dresses. Tucks around the skirt are most effect- 
ive when made from two to four inches wide; 
lengthwise tucks for the front and sides are from 
half an inch to a whole inch in breadth, 

Still other figured dresses of grenadine, foulard, 
challi, or veiling are made with what appears to 
be a long over-skirt, but is really the whole skirt 
outside the foundation skirt. Five or six straight 
breadths of narrow goods, or three of double- 
width woollens, are made three-eighths or half a 
yard longer than the foundation skirt, and are 
sewed up in straight seams. A dépassant pleat- 
ing is sewed to the foundation, and the skirt just 
described is sewed to this pleating with most of 
its width massed in the back. It is then turned 
up with the right side, being allowed to drop 
slightly on the dépassant, and is draped by a very 
large bunch of pleats far back on each hip, and 
the other fullness is gathered in a pouf on the 
tournure. Some inexperienced dress-makers find 
it easier to hem this skirt at the bottom instead 
of sewing it to the foot-pleating. To drape this 
skirt correctly it should be placed on a figure and 
partially tacked at intervals wherever it is found 
necessary. Three straight back breadths of nar- 
row goods, hemmed and tucked at the foot, and 
gathered or pleated at the top, are in favor for 
summer silk and grenadine dresses. Two doubled 
ruffles of the material are gathered across the 
top to make them more bouffant. 


VARIETIES, 


The Gladstone jacket is a stylish double-breast- 
ed garment made with two rows of buttons in the 
front running down in V shape from the shoul- 
ders to the waist line, then widening again. It 
is made of striped and checked cloths, and also 
of the tufted bourette cloth. It is usually with- 
out trimming, but it may have a border passing 
around the hips, made of loops of half-inch braid 
placed lapping and lengthwise, separated by two 
straight rows of the braid. 

Jetted Zouave jackets, very short, and beaded 
in small designs, are worn over waists of house 
dresses of black silk, satin, or surah, 

Rough straw sailor hats, with a large, many- 
looped bow of velvet ribbon in front, are furnish- 
ed by English tailors to wear with summer wool- 
len dresses, 

A new Tam o’ Shanter cap for tennis and for 
country wear is made of straw in lace-like open 
designs or in braiding patterns, and is mounted 
over a satin crown of suitable color for the dress 
with which it is to be worn. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Reprern; Arnowp, ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & 
TayLor; Srern Broruers; and Le Bovutitiier 
Broruers, 








PERSONAL. 


Tue two “ Authors’ Readings’? which were 
given last week by the authors themselves were 
entirely successful. The theatre was crowded 
each afternoon, and the authors, who sat in rows 
on the stage, were regarded with much interest. 
Nearly two thousand dollars was obtained, and 
this sum will increase the Copyright League 
Fund agence | 

—Mr. Ricuarp Henry WARREN, who directed 
the elaborate musical exercises at the Metro- 
politan Opera-house on the occasion of the Pog 
unveiling last Monday, is at the same time one 
of the youngest and one of the most accom- 
plished musicians in this city. There are, oddly 
enough, three leading musicians named Wak- 
REN in New York—RicHarp HENRY WARREN, 
his father, GEORGE WILLIAM WaRREN, and Sam- 
UEL P. WARREN, who is not a kiusman of the 
other two. 

—At the welcome-home dinner given last week 
in London to Mr. Henry IRVING, the actor inti- 
mated that if Miss ELLEN Terry were not a 
stanch patriot she would have been tempted to 
remain in America. 

—Bouquets of white orchids have been carried 
in church by several brides recently. 

—A granddaughter and a great-grandson of 
THOMAS JeFFERSON Visited President CLEvVzE- 
LAND at the White House last week. 

—Mr. Levi P. Morwon will be the honored 
guest at a farewell dinner in Paris on the 14th 
of May. 

—Colonel Lamont, who has been for a long 
time Mr. CLeveELAND’s most faithful friend and 
assistant, will make his home for the present, 
at the invitation of the President, in the White 
House. Colonel Lamont’s health broke down 
under the severe burden of his new duties. 

—The Prince of Wales saw Mrs. LANGrrY on 
the stage for the first time just before he left 
London. He seemed to enjoy her performance 
in Peril. 

—When the Princess of Wales received the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the University 
of Dublin, she wore a gown of white brocaded 
sutin, lined and trimmed with crimson satin, 








| from either the 








with full sleeves, and an academic hood. 
wore also a velvet college cap trimmed with 
gold-lace. The effect was quite doctoral, 

—Miss Susan B. ANTHONY has been lucky 
enough to fall heir to twenty-five thousand dol- 
ars, 

—A company has been incorporated for the 
purpose of digging and boring for a new water- 
supply in the upper part of this city. 

—Pagoda parasols are seen on the streets again 
this spring. 

—At the magnificent dinner given at Del- 
monico’s in honor of Minister PENDLETON ev- 
ery shade of political faith was represented. Mr. 
GeorGE WILLIAM Curtis, who had presided in 
the afternoon at the Authors’ Readings, presid- 
ed in the evening at this banquet. 

—The beautiful household goods of the late 
CHARLES R. THorNge, Jun., brought at auction 
less than six thousand dollars. 

—It is generally conceded that no exhibition 
of American pictures offered in New York has 
surpassed for merit and attractiveness the Prize 
Fund Exhibition. Prizes are evidently stimu- 
lating to genius. 

—A society has just been formed to protect 
dramatic authors from wholesale piracy. Th 
persons who have organized it are Mr, A. M. 
PatMerR, Mr. Dion Bovucicautt, Mr. BARTLEY 
CAMPBELL, Mr. GeorGe Fawcett Rowe, Mr. M. 
H. MaLLory, and Mr. T. Henry Frencu. Such 
a society has long been needed here, for the theft 
of plays has been carried on recklessly. 

—French newspapers find fault with General 
Von MOLTKE for having availed himself while 
in the Riviera of an opportunity to visit the 
mountain passes in the neighborhood and note 
their topographical features. 

—The directors of the Academy of Music for 
1885-6 are WitiiaAM B. Dinsmore, Ropert L. 
CurtinG, Jun., CLARENCE H,. SEWARD, WILLIAM 
R. Travers, Joun Hory, J. J. Goopwin, A. N. 
Smiru, C. H. Conrorr, WILLIAM CurtTina, F. F. 
GunTHER, W. P. Doueias, EpbwAkD BRANDON, 
and Herman R. Le Roy. 

—General GRANT'S birthday message was brief 
and simple: ‘*To the various army posts, socie- 
ties, cities, public schools, States, corporations, 
and individuals, North and South, who have been 
so kind as to send their congratulations on my 
sixty-third birthday, I wish to offer my grateful 
acknowledgment. The dispatches have been so 
numerous and touching in tone that it would 
have been impossible to answer them if I had 
been in perfect health.” 

—It is not generally known that CHARLES 
KINGSLEY’S son, MAURICE KINGSLEY, has made 
a fortune in Colorado. He intends to make his 
home in New Haven, and to send his boys to 

fale. 

—There is a wide-spread impression, founded 
to some degree on the statements of steam-ship 
agents, that there will be less travel across the 
ocean this summer than for many summers past. 
A scarcity of money and the portents of war will 
keep most Americans at home. 

—A member of the Board of Health said the 
other day: ** The cholera, if it comes at all, will 
come, I think, in a mild form. It will not 
amount to an epidemic.”’ 

—Mrs. CLarkson D. Raymonp, of Wilton, 
Connecticut, reached the ripe age of one hun- 
dred and three years last week. She is still clear 
in her mind and in good health, though she is 
unable to ascend stairs. She supports herself, 
when she goes out walking, with a birch staff 
six feet long. 

—George Sand once lived in lodgings at Paris 
for which she paid sixty dollars a year. She had 
no servant, and got her food from an eating- 
house close by for two franes a day. She did 
her own washing and needle-work. She was 
twenty-five years old when, for the sake of econ- 
omy, she put on the dress of men. Her friends 
were naturally shocked by her eccentricities. 

—The dress-makers of Paris are to bring the 
colors that were most popular last century into 
fashion again. These colors will also bear the 
odd, often mythological, names by which they 
were formerly designated. 

—A prize exhibition of water-colors will be 
shown next autumn at the American art gal- 
leries. 

—Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD will be in this coun- 
try again, probably, during the early winter. 

—QOne of the most remarkable ‘‘ masters’’ of 
the rifle in California is a woman, Miss LILLIAN 
C. Smit. Her aim is unfailing, and she fires 
right or left shoulder. Heraim 
is equally sure when the sights are obscured by 
a card placed on the muzzle of a rifle. She 
shoots backward with deadly precision. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has contributed one 
hundred dollars toward the erection of a statue 
of Burns at Montrose, Scotland. 

—Miss Epwrna Boortn’s marriage to Mr. Ia- 
NATIUS GROSSMANN will take place in Boston on 
May 16. 

—Mr. Lowe z is expected here about June 20. 

—The Rockaway Hunt Club will give a brill- 
iant reception early in the summer, in honor of 
the opening of their new club-house at Cedar- 
hurst. 

—It is proposed now to establish a Press Club 
up-town. 

—Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE WASHINGTON CHILDS 
stay in Wooton until the season opens at Long 
Branch. 

—Miss Estette Garrison, the late Commo- 
dore GARRISON’sS granddaughter, is to become 
Mrs. C. R. MauLe-Ramsay. The Hon. Maute- 
RaMSayY is a son of the late Earl of Dalhousie. 

—The drags of the Coaching Club will not be 
seen on the avenues this season until May 23, 
which is the day set for the parade. 

—A miser who lives in Paris was at the point 
of death recently. In the delirium of fever he 
exclaimed: ‘‘What a misfortune! Prices are 
going up. I’m sure Charon will charge two 
oboles to ferry me over the Styx.’’ 

—Lord PALMERSTON said, twenty years ago: 
“The Russians shall never have Caucasus. Re- 
member, young man, it is Old Pam that tells 
you so.”’ The famous statesman would be as- 
tonished if he were alive to-day. 

—Miss Greenwoop, of the Women’s Tem- 
perance Union, said publicly the other day: “In 
a Brooklyn street car I saw two richly dressed 
ladies. Their faces bore evidences of culture. 
They were from the best society on the bill. 
One fell to the right, and then to the left, and 
then forward. Presently there was such a dis- 
graceful scene that the car was soon empty 
They had been to a champagne dinner. There 
are just such scenes enacted in Fifth Aveuue, 
on the Heights, and elsewhere.” 


She 
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ee mee comfort and some 

income to natives 

dwelling near the shores of the Orinoco. Travellers 
landing on an island near the right bank of this 
river found three hundred of these Indians encamp. 
ed, settled down for the time being to watch the 
egg-oil market. 
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See illustration on page 333. 
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A rircr of dark olive velveteen ten inches square forms the 





foundation for this lamp mat. The applied design is in pale clive 


silk, with the edges finished with couched gold cord, and with a 





second couching of 


thick dark red filoselle 
sewed down with finer 
silk of the same color 
outside the gold cord. 
The applied surface is 
worked over with silk 
in a variety of colors, 
peacock blue, red, 
green, and terra-cotta. 
Before beginning the 
embroidery, back the 
velveteen with founda- 
tion muslin. Under- 
lay the silk with paper 
before cutting out the 
appliqués, and when 
cut paste them on the 


1.—Lapy’s Curmise.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 53. 


sembling annually, 


eyes; has also a 
grand upper shell, 
composed of five cen- 
tral, eight lateral, and 
twenty-four marginal 
scutella, or plates, 
This is a_ notable 
species, and easily 
recognizable by the 
sombre gray of his 
upper coating and 
the orange tint be- 
neath; his full-size 
weight is from forty 
to fifty pounds. The 
eggs of this family 
are very valuable; 
they are larger than 


In this vicinity were three spots chosen by the turtles as- 


A large fresh-water tortoise, the tortuga, 


has webbed feet, a flat head, and a deep groove between the 











velveteen ground. Some of the curves of the figures are | pigeons! eggs, and covered with a calcareous crust. The b 
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side, and other parts are shaded in Kensington or feather | | Early in February the grand turtle procession comes i 

stitch, forth from the water, and through the day the clumsy 3 

. : . : travellers sun themselves along the beach; a month later ; 
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For description see Supplement. 


The model is twenty-three inches 
square, and has the border Fig. 
2 worked around it at six inches 
and a half from the edge, the 
satin stitch and the lines and 
spikes in Holbein stitch in dark 
red silk, and the French knots 





Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross 
Stircn EmBroipery, 


that stud the spaces between in 
gold thread. An inch from the 
embroidery a row of button-hole 
stitches is worked in the same 
silk, and then the material be- 
yond is ravelled for the fringe. 
The loose threads are divided 
into even strands of twelve each, 
with which two rows of Josephine 


f the digging is speedily begun. A i 
knots are worked. Fig. 3 shows long pole is used to determine the ; 
the manner of tying this knot. extent of the “egg bed.” i 
Below the second row of knots The natives use their hands to 4 
the threads are redivided, a tas- 


sel seven inches long is looped 
around each strand, and the tas- 
sels are tied with red silk. 


Jet Passementerie Borders 
and Ornaments.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 333. 

Jer promises to be more used 
than ever for trimming black 



















Empsrorwerep HANDKERCHIEF. 


costumes and wrappings during 
the coming seasen, especially in 
combination with various black 
laces. The trimmings here Mlus- 
trated are composed of small cut 
beads and larger faceted beads 
and plaques. Figs. 1 and 2 are 





linen canvas may form the ground for this chair back. 


Fig. 1.—Bonprenen Woon Costume. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig, 2 


For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. LII., Figs, 21-24. 


creatures should be disturbed ; soon after sunset the lay- 


—Jerrep Sirk PELERINE. 


ay 











tion see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 25 and 26.) 


ing commences, continuing through 
the night. 

The hind-feet of the turtle are 
very long, and furnished with 
crooked claws, just the tools need- 
ed with which to dig the holes, 
three feet in diameter and two 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Sritrcu Emprowwery. 


feet in depth, where are deposited 
the eggs. 

About the first of April there is 
a grand assembling of egg-hunters ; 
by judges competent to the task 
the extensive ‘‘egg grounds” are 
divided by a rule of apportionment 
understood among themselves, and 


remove the earth, and gather the 
eggs in baskets. Later, in camp, 
these basketfuls are thrown into 
long wooden troughs filled with 
water, To break and gently stir 
the mass comes next in order; 
they are afterward exposed to the 
sun until the yolk, which swims at 
the surface, thickens up, and then 
is taken off and boiled. This oil, 
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Fig. 3.—Detai or FrInce For 
Cuair Back, Fig. 1, on Pace 3838. 


destitute of smell, and limpid, is 
used for cooking and for lamps. 
The shores of Uruana furnish one 
thousand jars annually; three near 
stations jointly send out five thou- 
sand jars. It requires five thou- 
sand eggs to fill one jar. 
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Fig. 1.—Jet PassemMentertx Borper. 
Two-rHirDs Size. Fig. 2.—Jer PassemMenteERIE Borper. 


Two-THirps Size. 


2. \\! 


KATHARINE PARR. 

F has been written of 

Katharine Parr that 
when busiest with her needle 
her deepest thinking went 
on; it was at such seasons 
that the great problems of 
her life, her plans for others’ 
good, and the strict person- 
al criticisms which she im- 
posed upon’ herself, held 
precedence, and in no way 
interfered with the pretty 
handicraft upon which her 
eyes rested. That she was a 
woman of rare intelligence is 
fully acknowledged ; Latin 
she read and wrote with ease, 
some knowledge of Greek 
she had, and was well versed 


in modern languages. Of 
English she was perfect mis- 
tress: “the elegance and 
beauty of her devotional writ- 
ings are a standing monu 
ment of this.” 

Few could surpass this no 
ble lady in the art of embroid- 
ery; some of her work may 
still be seen at Sizeragh Cas- 
tle. Among the many articles 







Figs. 1 and 2.—Spoonpitt Corset. 
Front ann Back. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 27-35. 


are “an embroidered counter 
pane ind toilette cover, the 
foundation of them white sat- 
in such as no modern loom 
can show.” The centre is a 
medallion surrounded with a 
Fig. 4.—Jrr PasseMeENTERIE ORNAMENT. wreath of 


Two-rutnps Size. 
\ 





en exquisite flowers 
Fig. 3.—Jer PasskMenTeRig ORNAMENT P 


Two-THikps Size. 
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Fig. 3.—Canvas Dress.—Bacr. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, ain} 12 alg ‘Di 

No. IL, Figs. 10-20. 























Fig. 1.—Emsrowrrep Linen Cuarr Back.—[See Fig. 2; and 


Fig. 8, on Page 332. 
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Fig. 5.—Jetr Passementerre ORNA- 
MENT.—Two-THIRDS Size - 
Fig. 6.—Jet PasseMENTERIE ORNA 

MENT.—TWwo-THIRDS SIZE. 
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Fig. 2—Derraw or Empromery Fig. 1.—Benearine Stik Dress. Fig. 2.—Canvas Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—Detar. or Borper ror 
ror Work-Bag, Fic. 1,0n Page 341. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 10-20. Cuair Back, Fic. 1.—Fuut Size, 
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wrought in twisted silks and bullion. A spread 
eagle in bold relief, gorged with the imperial 
crown, forms the middle; at each corner is a 
lively heraldic monster of the dragon class, glow- 
ing in purple, crimson, and gold. “The field is 
gayly beset with large flowers in brilliant colors, 
highly embossed, and enriched with threads of 
gold.” 

The toilette cover matches the larger work, and 
in reduced size follows the general plan. The 
lapse of three centuries fails to diminish the gor- 
geous coloring or tarnish the bullion; neither is 
the purity of the satin sullied. 

These “ queenly relics” have often been used 
on state occasions by their present owners, who 
hold them as precious heirlooms. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “Juprra Suaxesrrarr,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuver,” “ Maotrop or Dares,” Eero. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A LESSON IN FLY-FISHING. 


ISS CARRY HODSON returned from Paris 
N in a very radiant mood; she had had what 
she called a real good time; and everything con- 
nected with the wedding had gone off most suc- 
cessfully. Her dress, that she had ordered long 
before she came to the Highlands, was a perfect 
fit; Lily Selden made the most charming and 
beautiful of brides; and no less a person than a 
prince (rather swarthy, and hailing from some 
mysterious region east of the Carpathians) had 
proposed the health of the bridemaids, and had 
made especial mention of the young ladies who 
had travelled long distances to be present on the 
auspicious occasion. 

However, on the morning after her arrival her 
equanimity was somewhat dashed. When she 
went along the passage to the little hall—to see 
what the morning was like outside—she found 
waiting there a respectable-looking elderly High- 
lander, with grizzled locks, who touched his cap 
to her, and who had her water-proof over his arm, 
This last circumstance made her suspicious ; in- 
stantly she went back to her father. 

“ Who is that man ?” she asked. 

“ What man?” 

“Why, an old man, who is waiting there, and 
he has got my water-proof slung over his arm.” 

“ Well, I suppose that is the new gillie.” 

“Isn’t Ronald going down?” she said, with 
very evident disappointment. 

“Of course not,” her father said, with some 
sharpness. “I think you have taken up enough 
of his time. And just now, when he is getting 
ready to go away, do you think I could allow him 
to waste day after day in attending to us? 
Seems to me it would be more to the point if 
you put your small amount of brain into devising 
some means of squaring up with him for what 
he has done already.” 

“Oh, very well,” she said—or rather what she 
did really say was, “Oh, vurry weil”—and the 
pretty, pale, attractive face resumed its ordinary 
complacency, and she went off to make friends 
with the new gillie. She was on good terms with 
the old Highlander in about a couple of minutes ; 
and presently they were on their way down to 
the loch, along with the lad John. Her father 
was to follow as soon as he had finished his let- 
ters. 

But she was now to discover, what she had 
never discovered before, that salmon-fishing on 
a loch is a rather monotonous affair—unless the 
fish are taking very freely indeed. For one thing, 
the weather had settled down into a fine, clear, 
spring-like calm and quiet that was not at all fa- 
vorable to the sport. It was very beautiful, no 
doubt; for sometimes for hours together the 
lake would be like a sheet of glass—the yellow 
shores and purple birch woods all accurately dou- 
bled, with nearer at hand the faint white reflec- 
tions of the snow peaks in the north stretching 
out into the soft and deep blue; and when a 
breath of wind, from some unexpected point of 
the compass, began to draw a sharp line of silver 
between earth and water, and then came slowly 
across the loch to them, ruffling out that magic 
inverted picture on its way, the breeze was deli- 
ciously fresh and balmy, and seemed to bring 
with it tidings of the secret life that was working 
forward to the leafiness of summer. They kept 
well out into the midst of this spacious circle of 
loveliness ; for old Malcolm declared they would 
be doing more harm than good by going over the 
fishing ground; so she had a sufficiently ample 
view of this great panorama of water and wood and 
far mountain slopes. But it grew monotonous, 
She began to think of Paris, and the brisk, busy 
days—a hurry of gayety and pleasure and inter- 
est using up every possible minute. She wished 
she had a book, some knitting, anything. Why, 
when Ronald was in the boat—with his quick, 
sarcastic appreciation of every story she had to 
tell, of every experience she had to describe— 
there was always enough amusement and talking. 
But this old man was hopeless. She asked him 
questions about his croft, his family, his sheep 
and cows, and he answered gravely; but she 
took no interest in his answers, as her father 
might have done. She was unmistakably glad 
to get ashore for lunch-——which was picturesque 
enough, by-the-way, with that beautiful back- 
ground all around, and neither her father nor 
herself was in any hurry to break up the small 
picnic party and set to work again. 

Nor did they do much better in the afternoon, 
though her father managed to capture a small 
eight-pounder ; and so, in the evening before din- 
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ner, she went along to Ronald to complain. She 
found him busy with his books; his gun and cap 
and telescope lying on the table beside him show- 
ed that he had just come in. 

“ Ay,” said he, “it’s slow work in weather like 
this. But will ye no sit down?” and he went 
and brought her a chair. 

“No, I thank you,” said she. “I came along 
to see if you thought there was likely to be any 
change. Is your glass a good one ?” 

“ First-rate,” he answered, and he went to the 
small aneroid and tapped it lightly. “It was 
given me by a gentleman that shot his first stag 
up here. I think he would have given me his 
head, he was that pleased. Well, no, Miss Hod- 
son, there’s no much sign of a change. But Pll 
tell ye what we’ll do, if you’re tired of the loch, 
we'll try one or two of the pools on the Mudal.” 

“You mean the river down there ?” 

“There’s not much hope there either, for the 
water’s low the now; but we might by chance 
get a little wind; or there are some broken bits 
in the stream.” 

“ But you mean with a fly. 
a fly ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Ye’ll never learn younger,” was the quiet an- 
swer. “If there’s no change to-morrow, I'll take 
ye up the river myself, and at least ye can get 
some practice in casting.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said she, hurriedly. “Thank 
you very much, but I must not take up your 
time.” 

*[’m no so busy that I can not leave the house 
for an hour or two,” said he, and she understood 
by his manner that he was “putting his foot 
down,” in which case she knew she might just as 
well give in at once. ‘ But I warn ye that it’s a 
dour river at the best, and not likely to be in 
good play. However, we might just happen on 
one.” And then he added, by way of explanation, 
“If we should, it will have to be sent to Lord 
Ailine, ye understand.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because the river doesna belong to your fish- 
ing; it goes with the shooting.” 

“Qh,” said she, somewhat coldly. “And so, 
when Lord Ailine gives any one a day’s fishing, 
he claims whatever fish they may catch ?” 

“When his lordship gives a day’s fishing, he 
does not; but when the keeper does, that’s dif- 
ferent,” was the perfectly simple and respectful 
answer. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said she, hastily, and 
sincerely hoping she had said nothing to wound 
his feelings. Apparently she had not; for he 
proceeded to warn her about the necessity of her 
putting on a thick pair of boots; and he also 
gently hinted that she might wear on her head 
something less conspicuous than the bright or- 
ange Tam o’ Shanter of which she seemed rather 
fond, 

Accordingly, next morning, instead of sending 
him a message that she was ready, she walked 
along to the cottage, accoutred for a thorough 
stiff day’s work. ‘The outer door was open, so 
she entered without ceremony, and then tapped 
at the door of the little parlor, which she pro- 
ceeded to open also. She then found that Ronald 
was not alone; there was a young man sitting 
there, who instantly rose as she made her appear- 
ance. She had but a momentary glimpse of him, 
but she came to the conclusion that the game- 
keepers in this part of the world were a good- 
looking race, for this was a strongly built young 
fellow, keen and active, apparently, with a rather 
pink-and-white complexion, closely cropped head, 
bright yellow mustache, and singularly clear blue 
eyes. He wore a plain Tweed suit; and as he 
rose, he picked up a billycock hat that was lying 
on the table. 

“I'll see you to-night, Ronald,” said he. 
going off by the mail again to-morrow.” 

And as he passed by Miss Carry, he said, very 
modestly and respectfully, 

“I hope you will have good sport.” 

“Thank you,” said she, most civilly, for he 
seemed a well-mannered young man, as he slight- 
ly bowed to her in passing, and made his way 
out. 

Ronald had everything ready for the start. 

“I’m feared they’ll be laughing at us for try- 
ing the river on so clear a day,” said he, as he 
put his big fly-book in his pocket. “ And there’s 
been no rain to let the fish get up.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind about that,” said she, as he 
held the door open and she went out; “it will 
be more interesting than the lake. However, 
I've nothing to say against the lake fishing, for 
it has done such wonders for my father. 1 have 
not seen him so well for years. Whether it is 
the quiet life or the mountain air 1 don’t know, 
but he sleeps perfectly, and he has entirely given 
up the bromide of potassium. I do hope he will 
take the shooting, and come back in the au- 
tumn,” 

“His lordship was saying there were two oth- 
er gentlemen after it,” remarked Ronald, signili- 
cantly. 

“ Who was saying ?” 

“His lordship—that was in the house the now 
when ye came in.” 

“Was that Lord Ailine?” she said; and she 
almost paused in their walk along the road. 

“Oh yes.” 

“You don’t say! 
here ?” 

“ By the mail this morning.” 

“With the country people ?” 

“ Just like anybody else,” he said. 

“Well, I declare! I thought he would have 
come with a coach and outriders—in state, you 
know.” 

“What for?” said he, impassively. “He had 
no luggage, I suppose, but a bag and a water- 
proof, It’s different in the autumn, of course, 
when all the gentlemen come up, and there's 
luggage, and the rifles, and the cartridge-boxes ; 
then they have to have a brake or a wagonette.” 

* And that was Lord Ailine,” she said, half to 
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herself. And there was no further speaking be- 
tween them until they had gone past the doctor’s 
cottage and over the bridge, and were some dis- 
tance up “ the strath that Mudal laves”—to quote 
her companion’s own words. 

“Now,” said he, as he stopped and began to 
put together the slender grilse rod, “ we'll just 
let ye try a cast or two on this bit of open grass, 
and we'll no trouble with a fly as yet.” 

He fastened on the reel, got the line through 
the rings, and drew out a few yards’ length. 
Then he gave her the rod, showed her how to 
hold it, and then stood just behind her, with his 
right hand covering hers. 

“Now,” said he, “keep your left hand just 
about as steady as ye can, and don’t jerk—this 
way—” 

Of course it was really he who was making 
these few preliminary casts, and each time the 
line ran out and fell straight and trembling on 
the grass. 

“ Now try it yourself.” 

At first she made a very bad job of it, espe- 
cially when she tried to do it by main force; the 
line came curling down not much more than the 
rod’s length in front of her, and the more she 
whipped, the closer became the curls. 

“I’m afraid I don’t catch on quite,” said she, 
unconsciously adopting one of her father’s 
phrases. 

“ Patience—patience,” said he; and again he 
gripped her hand in his, and the line seemed to 
run out clear with the gentlest possible forward 
movement. 

And then ke put out more line, and still 
more and more, until every backward and up- 
ward swoop of the rod and every forward cast 
was accompanied by a “swish” through the air. 
This was all very well, and she was throwing a 
beautiful, clean line; but she began to wonder 
when the bones in her right hand would sudden- 
ly succumb and be crunched into a jelly. The 
weight of the rod—which seemed a mighty en- 
gine to her—did not tell on her, for his one hand 
did the whole thing; but his grip was terrible; 
and yet she did not like to speak. 

“ Now try for yourself,” said he; and he stepped 
aside. 

“ Wait a minute,” she said; and she shook her 
hand to get the life back into it. 

“I did not hurt you?” said he, in great con- 
cern. 

“ We learn in suffering what we teach in song,” 
she said, lightly. “If 1am to catch a salmon 
with a fly-rod, I suppose I have got to go through 
something.” 

She set to work again, and, curiously enough, 
she seemed to succeed better with the longer 
line than with the short one. There was less 
jerking; the forward movement was more even; 
and though she was far indeed from throwing a 
good line, it was very passable for a beginner. 

“You know,” said she, giving him a good- 
humored hint, “I don’t feel like doing this all 
day.” 

“ Well, then, we'll go down to the water now,” 
said he; and he took the rod from her, 

“ But the sky’s too bright; there’s nothing so 
bad for fishing as those nasty white clouds.” 

They walked down through the swampy grass 
and hard heather to the banks of the stream, 
and here he got out his fly-book—a bulged and 
baggy volume much the worse for wear and wea- 
ther. And then it instantly occurred to her that 
this was something she could get for him—the 
most splendid fly-book and assortment of salmon- 
flies to be procured in London—until it just as 
suddenly occurred to her that he would have little 
use for these in Glasgow. She saw him select a 
large black and gold and scarlet object from that 
bulky volume, and a few minutes thereafter she 
was armed for the fray, and he was standing by 
watching. 

Now the Mudal, though an exceedingly “ dour” 
salmon river, is at least easy for a beginner to 
fish, for there is scarcely anywhere a bush along 
its level banks. And there were the pools—some 
of them deep and drumly enough in all conscience, 
and no doubt there were salmon in them, if only 
they could be seduced from their lair. For one 
thing, Ronald had taken her to a part of the 
stream where she could not in any case do much 
harm by her preliminary whippings of the wa- 
ter. 

She began, not without some little excitement, 
and awful visions of triumph and glory if she 
should really be able to capture a salmon by her 
own unaided skill. Of course she caught in the 
heather behind her sometimes, and occasionally 
the line would come down in a ghastly heap on the 
water; but then again it would go fairly out and 
over to the other bank, and the letting it down 
with the current and drawing it across—as he 
had shown her in one or two casts—was a com- 
paratively easy matter. She worked hard, at all 
events, and obeyed implicitly, until, alas! there 
came a catastrophe. 

“A little bit nearer the bank if ye can,” said 
he—* just a foot nearer.” 

She clinched her teeth. Back went the rod 
with all her might, and forward again with all 
her might ; but midway and overhead there was a 
mighty crack like that of a horsewhip, and calmly 
he regarded the line as it fell on the water. 

“The fly’s gone,” said he, but with not a trace 
of vexation, 

“Oh, Ronald, I’m so sorry!” she cried; for 
she knew that these things were expensive, even 
where they did not involve a considerable outlay 
of personal skill and trouble. 

“Not at all,” said he,as he quietly sat down 
on a dry bunch of heather and got out his book 
again. “All beginners do that. I'll just show 
ye in a minute or two how to avoid it. And we'll 
try a change now.” 

Indeed, she was in no way loath to sit down on 
the heather too; and even after he had selected 
the particular Childers he wanted, she took the 
book, and would have him tell her the names of 





all the various flies, which, quite apart from their 
killing merits, seemed to her beautiful and inter- 
esting objects. And finally she said: 

“Ronald, my arms are a little tired. Won't 
you try a cast or two? [am sure J should learn 
as much by looking on.” 

He did as he was bid, and she went with him, 
but he could not stir anything. The river was 
low ; the day was clear; there was no wind. But 
at last they came to a part of the stream where 
there was a dark and deep pool, and below that 
a wide bed of shingle, while between the shingle 
and the bank was a narrow channel, where the 
water tossed and raced before breaking out into 
the shallows. He drew her a little bit back from 
the bank, and made her take the rod again. 

“If there’s a chance at all, it’s there,” he said. 
“Do ye see that stone over there? Well, just 
try to drop the fly a foot above the stone, and let 
it get into the swirl.” 

She made her first cast: the line fell in a tan- 
gled heap, about three yards short. 

“Ye'’ve got out of the way of it,” said he, and 
he took the rod from her, let out a little more 
line, and then gave it her again, standing behind 
her, with his hand overgripping hers, 

“Now!” 

The fly fell a foot short, but clean. The next 
east it fell at the precise spot indicated, and was 
swept into the current, and dragged slowly and 
jerkily across. Again he made the cast for her, 
with the same negative result, and then he with- 
drew his hand. 

“That's right; very well done,” he said, as she 
continued. 

“Yes, but what’s the use when you have tried—” 

She had scarcely got the words out when she 
suddenly found the line held tight and tighter; 
she saw it cut its way through the water, up and 
toward the bank of the pool above, and down and 
down was the point of the rod pulled, until it al- 
most touched the stream. All this had happened 
in one wild second. 

“Let the line go. What are ye doing, lassie?” 
he cried, 

The fact was that in her sudden alarm she had 
grasped both line and rod more firmly than ever, 
and in another half-second the fish must inevita- 
bly have broken something. But this exclama- 
tion of his recalled her to her senses; she let the 
line go free, got up the rod, and then waited 
events, with her heart in her mouth. She had 
not long to wait. It very soon appeared to her 
as if she had hooked an incarnate flash of light- 
ning; for there was nothing this beast did not at- 
tempt to do, now rushing down the narrow chan- 
nel so close to the bank that a single out-jutting 
twig must have cut the line, now lashing on the 
edge of the shallows, twice jerking himself into 
the air, and then settling down in the deep pool, 
not to sulk, but to twist and tug at the line in a 
series of angry snaps. And always it was, “ Oh, 
Ronald, what shall I do now ?” or, “ Ronald, what 
will he do next ?” 

“You're doing well enough,” said he, placidly. 
“ But it will be a long fight; and ye must not let 
him too far down the stream, or he’ll take ye be- 
low the foot-bridge. And don’t give him much 
line; follow him, rather.” 

She was immediately called on to act on this 
advice; for with one determined, vicious rush, 
away went the salmon down the stream, she after 
him as well as her woman’s skirts would allow, 
and always and valorously she was keeping a 
tight strain on the pliant rod. Alas! all of a 
sudden her foot caught in a tuft of heather; 
down she went, prone, her arms thrown forward 
so that nothing could save her, But did she let 
go the rod? Not a bit! She clung to it with 
the one hand; and when Ronald helped her to 
her feet again she had no thought of herself at 
all: all her breathless interest was centred on 
the salmon. Fortunately that creature had now 
taken to sulking in a pool further down, and she 
followed him, getting in the line the while. 

“But Pm afraid you’re hurt,” said he. 

“No, no.” 

Something was tickling the side of her face. 
She shifted the grip of the rod, and passed the 
back of her right hand across her ear; a brief 
glance showed her that her knuckles were stained 
with blood. But she took no further heed, for 
she had to get both hands on the rod again. 

“She has pluck, that one,” Ronald said to him- 
self; but he said nothing aloud: he wanted her 
to remain as self-possessed as possible. 

“ And what if he goes down to the foot-bridge, 
Ronald ?” she said, presently. 

“ But ye must not let him,” 

“ But if he will go?” 

“Then ye’ll giveeme the rod and I'll take it 
under the bridge.” 

The fish lay there as heavy and dead as a stone ; 
nothing they could do could stir him an inch. 

“The beast has been at this work before,” 
Ronald said. “That jagging to get the hook out 
is the trick of an old hand. But this sulking will 
never do at all,” 

He left her and went further up the stream to 
the place where the river ran over the wide bed 
of shingle. There he deliberately walked into 
the water, picking up a few pebbles as he went, 
and, with a running leap, crossed the channel and 
gained the opposite bank. Then he quickly walk- 
ed down to within a yard or two of the spot where 
the “dour” salmon lay. 

She thought this was very foolish child’s-play 
that he should go and fling little stones at a fish 
he could not see. But presently she perceived 
that he was trying all he could to get the pebbles 
to drop vertically and parallel with the line; and 
then the object of this device was apparent. The 
salmon moved heavily forward, some few inches 
only. Another pebble was dropped. This time 
the fish made a violent rush up-stream that caused 
Miss Carry’s reel to shriek, and off she set after 
him (but with more circumspection this time as 
regards her footing), getting in the line as rapidly 
as possible as she weut. Ronald now came over 
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and joined her, and this was comforting to her 
nerves, 

Well, long before she had killed that fish she 
had discovered the difference between loch-fish- 
ing and river-fishing ; but she did kill him in the 
end; and mightily pleased she was when she saw 
him lying on the sere wintry grass. Ronald would 
have had her try again; but she had had enough. 
It was past lunch-time, and she was hungry; 
moreover, she was tired; and then again, she did 
not wish that he should waste the whole day. 
So when she had sat down for a while, and 
watched him tie the salmon head and tail, they 
set out for the village again, very well content; 
while as for the slight wound she had received 
by her ear catching on a twig of heather when 
she fell, that was quite forgotten now, 

“And ye are to have the fish,” said he. “I 
told his lordship this morning you were going to 
try your hand at the casting; and he said if you 
got one, you would be proud of it no doubt, and 
ye were to keep it of course.” 

“Well, that is very kind; I suppose I must 
thank him if I see him?” 

And she was very curious to know all about 
Lord Ailine, and why he should come to Inver- 
Mudal merely for these few hours, and what kind 
of people he brought with him in the autumn, 
He answered her as well as he could, and then 
they went on to other things, all in a very gay and 
merry mood, for he was as proud as slie was over 
this achievement. 

At the same moment Meenie Douglas was in 
her own little room, engaged on a work of art of 
a not very ambitious kind. She had lying before 
her on the table a pencil sketch in outline of 
such features of the landscape as could be seen 
from the window—the loch, the wooded promon- 
tories, Ben Clebrig, and the little clump of trees 
that sheltered the inn; and she was engaged in 
making a smaller copy of this drawing, in pen 
and ink, on a paper-cutter of brown wood. She 
was not much of an artist, perhaps, but surely 
these simple outlines were recognizable; and if 
they were to be entitled “A Souvenir,” and car- 
ried away to the south as a little parting present, 
might they not, in some idle moment of the future, 
recall some brief memory of these northern wilds ? 
So she was at work on this task—and very care- 
ful that the lines should be clear and precise— 
when she heard the sound of voices without—or 
rather one voice, which presently she recoguized 
to be Ronald’s: she could not easily mistake it. 
And if she were to go to the window, and get 
him to stop for a minute at the gate, and show 
him the sketch that she had just about finished, 
perhaps he would be pleased. 

She went to the window, but instantly drew 
back. She had just canght a glimpse: it was 
the American young lady he was walking with— 
at a time when he was supposed to be so busy; 
and he was carrying her rod for her, and her ul- 
ster, as well as the salmon; and they were laugh- 
ing and gayly talking together, like a pair of lov- 
ers almost, on this clear spring day. Meenie went 
slowly back to the table, her face perhaps a trifle 
paler than usual; and she sat down, and began 
to look at the little drawing that she had been 
rather proud of. But her lips were proud and 
firm. Why should she give a drawing to any 
one, more especially to one who was so ready 
with his friendship and so quick to consort with 
strangers? The lines on the brown wood seemed 
cold and uninteresting; she was no longer anx- 
ious that they should suggest an accurate picture ; 
nay, she pushed the thing away from her, and 
rose and went back to the window, and stood icly 
gazing out there, her lips still proud, her mien 
defiant. 

And, then—well, Ronald was going away. Was 
it worth while to let pride or self-love come be- 
tween them and becloud these last few days, when 
perhaps they might never see each other again ? 
For well she of her mother’s aims and 
hopes with regard to herself, and well she knew 
that—whatever she may have guessed from those 
verses of Ronald’s, which had 
been meant for her to see neither for 
him nor for her to expect that the harsh facts 
and necessities of the world should give place and 
yield to a passing fancy, a dream, a kind of wist- 
ful, half-poetic shadow of what otherwise might 
have been. But at least Ronald and she might 
part friends—nay, they should part friends, And 
so she returned to the table, overmastering her 
momentary pride; and she took up the diseard- 
ed little drawing, and regarded it with gentler 
eyes ; 








knew 


assuredly 
—it 


never 


was 


for, after all (as she could not forget), Ron- 
ald was going away. 


[To BE CONTINU SD.] 





A MAY-DAY SUNRISE ON MAG- 
DALEN TOWER, OXFORD. 
See illustration on double page. 

N the most beautiful of all the colleges at Ox- 
l ford a pretty custom is kept up, which savors 
perhaps somewhat of paganism, but has been re- 
conciled not unskillfully with the religion of the 
place. At about four o’clock on the morning of 
May-day the whole choir of Magdalen—choristers, 
clerks, chaplains, and organist—ascend the great 
tower, clad in fitting attire, and then, drawn up in 
order, await the rising of the sun. As the first 
beams of the god of day dart across from Had- 
ington toward the town, a hymn is raised, which 
by the vulgar crowd underneath is no doubt sup- 
posed to be an ode to the nascent deity. The or- 
igin of the custom is known only to the learned ; 
but it derives a special significance from the po- 
sition of Magdalen, which is situated at the ex- 
treme eastern frontier of the University, on the 
very banks of the classic Cherwell, which bounds 
the academic city on that side. Moreover, the 
slender and graceful tower of Waynflete’s college 
stands several feet taller than any other in the 
town, so that the first rays of the sun can be seen 
from the top of it some seconds before they would 
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be visible from any other spot in Oxford. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to find in England, or 
indeed in all Christendom, « similar example of a 
custom which to the ancient world would have 
seemed natural and common enough, As long 
as the picturesque myths of the Greek polytheism 
survived, and Phoebus still reigned as the divine 
giver of light and warmth, it would be an obvious 
duty for his priests and votaries to rise in time 
to greet his first appearance; and the task was 
easier in those lands where clouds are scarce and 
the nights are never very short. 

In the still more rudimentary polytheistie sys- 
tems of earlier and more barbarous nations in 
the South, the sun—first and greatest of deities— 
was worshipped with still more assiduous care, 
and hailed at his first coming daily with both 
music and sacrifices. Yet in spite of this and of 
all other efforts made by the pagan priests, it 
was, after all, a much later religion, and a reli- 
gion utterly opposed to polytheism, which accord- 
ed to sunrise the most important place it has ever 
ocenpied in any church. The break of day finds 
every orthodox Mussulman on his knees, with his 
face bowed down before the increasing light; 
and those who have seen the religious ceremony, 
especially when an army or great concourse of 
people is gathered together, describe that simple 
and silent tribute of praise and worship as one of 
the most striking scenes that can be found, 

We other mortals, who are neither believers in 
Islam nor members of the Magdalen choir, do not 
often give ourselves the chance of seeing the sun 
rise. For the larger number of us that opportu- 
nity is most apt to arise in a very unromantic and 
unreligious way. It is either as we drive home, 
tired and perhaps ill-tempered, from a ball, that 
we see the first and, as we think, the sickly rays 
of morning first struggling with the gas lamps, 
and suggesting to our rather uneasy consciences 
charges of unpardonable dissipation, or it is on 
a night journey, as our troubled slumbers, dis- 
turbed by many a jolt, and interrupted by many 
a remorseless and intruding guard, are at last 
dispelled for good and all by the gray light of 
the coming day. 





A close and fusty or smoky railway carriage is 
not exactly a romantic place from which to watch 
the glories of the moment, nor are the sentiments 
proper to the oceasion either prompted or eleva- 
ted by the scent of whiskey, which some passen- 
ger fails not at that crisis to produce. There are 
some journeys, truly, in which a sunrise may be 
seen, appreciated, and even enjoyed, A sea-voy- 
age on a calm night affords one of these oppor- 
tunities, and those who are on deck as the round 
orb emerges from the waves often think them- 
selves well requited for the discomforts which 
have hindered them from going to sleep like their 
neighbors below. 





It is at such moments that we 
can understand the myth which Greek poets wove 
around the god and goddesses of light. Aurora, 
the rosy-fingered deity in whom Homer delights, 
is the sister, not the daughter, of the sun, and re- 
lated in the same degree to the luminary of the 
night. Drawn in a chariot even swifter than that 
of Phoebus, by the horses Lampus and Phaeton, 
she speeds up out of ocean as the precursor of 
her brother, and goes before him all day in his 
course across the sky. She is a wonderfully be- 
neficent and sympathetic goddess, and as she 
looks upon the newly awakened face of mortals, 
becomes as susceptible to the tender emotions as 
ever was Jove himself. Accordingly she is cel- 
ebrated for having carried off no end of mortal 
admirers, besides her chief and favorite lover, 
Tithonus, of the saffron-colored raiment. 





THE USURPER. 
See illustration on page 340, 


N a pleasant little glen on the outskirts of a 

large forest there dwelt many Rabbits, and 
still nearer the open fields burrowed quite a col- 
ony of rodents, commonly called Woodchueks. 
The prime reason for such unusual numbers of 
both these species in this particular locality, be- 
sides the pleasantness of the place, was the prox- 
imity of a large field of clover, together with other 
fields of various vegetables much prized by one or 
the other of these animals as food. As there was 
an abundance for all, there was no oceasion for 
bickerings and neighborhood quarrels, and peace 
Of course 
there was very little sympathy or community of 
feeling among the two species so widely differ- 
ent in-character, still there were no dissensions 
nor ill feeling between them; on the contrary, 
each greeted the other civilly when they chanced 
to meet, and even held kindly converse upon or- 
dinary topics. Thus matters happily stood, and 
might have remained for an indefinite length of 
time but for the selfish interference of a crafty 
Fox, who took up his abode in a fissure of the rock 
forming the inner declivity of the vale. Thongh 
none expressed feelings of pleasure at his coming, 


reigned throughout the happy valley. 


no one gave utterance to those of sorrow or re- 
gret, but after a few meetings each nodded po- 
litely when he met him, and passed on without 
words or other notice. 

This did not suit the purpose of the eunning 
old schemer ; so, after spending considerable time 
in studying their habits and characteristics, and 
acquainting himself with their divers weakness- 
es, he began gradually insinuating himself into 
their confidence. At first he confined himself to 
the simple salutation of “ Good-morning,” ete. ; 
and after a little time he would add, “ Pleasant, 
this morning ;” and then, “ But looks as though 
it might storm.” This, of course, led to a diseus- 
sion of the probabilities of the weather, and such 
was his address that, before they were aware of 
the change, their undefined distaste for his soei- 
ety was entirely overcome by the suavity of his 
manner. The simple creatures were not offend- 
ed at, but rather awed by, his air of superiority, 
which was rather felt than seen or defined, and 








| 





were flattered at what seemed to be his particular | 
attention, for he had that faculty most valuable to | 
the ambitious, the art of making each individual | 
feel himseif or herself a special favorite without 
committing himself by word or any definite act, | 
and his favor gradually became the all-engrossing 

object of the community, The lack of genuine- | 
ly cordial relations between the two species did 
not, of course, escape the notice of so adroit a 
manager, and was regarded by him as an im- 
portant factor in his deep-laid schemes. The 
time had now come for decided action, and tak- 
ing aside a few leading marmots, he disclosed to 
them what he claimed to be his position there, en- 
joining secrecy upon them, especially from those 
“silly rabbits.” Then in turn he took into his con- 
fidence three or four of the most prominent rab- 
bits, requesting them to keep the secret—which 
they were proud to do—particularly from those 
“vulgar marmots.” He announced himself as the 
Governor-General of the Glen, by appointment 
from his uncle Wolf, who they all knew to be 
the just and revered ruler of the whole forest; to 
which they answered, ‘* Of course,” though, as he 
well knew, they had never heard that the forest 
had any particular ruler, or that such an unjust 
being as they felt the great Wolf to be had an 
existence, 





Ashamed of their ignorance, as the 
cunning Fox expected them to be, they assumed to 
be quite familiar, of course, with these facts. He | 
felt delicate, he said, about having his appoint- | 
ment generally known until he had carefully | 
selected his counsellors from among them, and | 
was quite ready regularly to assume office. | 

| 

| 





Although he had avoided committing himself 
to any, each confidently felt as good as select- 
ed for the first place in the counsel of my lord | 
Fox, and in his pride could not help throwing 
out occasionally hints which caught the quick 
ear of some rival, and awakened suspicions and 
heart-burnings, until the jealous rage could be 
suppressed no longer, but broke out in wild tu- 
mult that rendered the peaceful glen a pandemo- 
nium for the time, to the great delight of tlhe 
wicked Fox, who saw fit to command peace, how- 
ever, and was immediately surrounded by cringing 
sycophants and servile place-hunters. Now it | 
was that each in his secret heart was astonished 
at my lord’s toleration of the other party, for 
whom he had expressed such contempt. He | 
counselled moderation, and as the quarrel still 
continued, he commanded toleration and char- 
itable consideration for the feelings, wishes, and 
rights of others, assuming such a lofty tone as 
quite overwhelmed them with a sense of 
periority to the trivial things of life. As for 
ing his pretensions, such a thing never ¢ 





his su- 
doubt- 
sntered 
their simple minds, though they were much puz- 
zied to account for some of his acts that seemed 
so inconsistent with the greatness of his charac 
ter and dignity of the office he claimed. 


} 
| 
Now the peace and contentment of the little | 
glen were completely gone, and hatreds and jea- 
lousies, born of newly awakened ambition, held 
troubled sway instead. Whenever marmot met 
cony out of the sight of the august Governor, there 
were sure to be hard words, and frequently strife, | 
in which the poor Rabbit always came out the | 
worse, for the Woodchuck is a wicked biter. This | 
state of affairs was, of course, exactly to the | 


mind of the ambitious politician, who put off form- 
ing his court, by one pretense or another, until 
such time as he could indicate his choice of offi 
cers with entire safety to his powers, for though 
he knew his position to be strong, he felt he 
not make a mistake. Knowing the weakness of 
the many to be the strength of the crafty, he 
also knew that time would be a great heak 
strife neglected and left to die out unfed ; the 
fore, as long as he could put off the selection of 
his court officers without seeming to be afraid 
to do so, the safer it would be, for the trouble 
grew day by day more deeply rooted, an 
sure eventually to bubble up in the eald 
time ] 


i 
’ 


must 





d was 
ron, if 
were allowed, some auspicious circum. | 
stance would then geem to force him to decide 
at once, and so make his power all the more se- 
cure. Meanwhile the appearance of the leaders | 


of the different parties grew less and less re- 


spectable and attractive personally. The rab- 
bits especially’ suffered in this respect. Those 
expressive ears that used to add so much to 


the look of inquiry and acuteness, as their owner 
peered over intervening objects at the passer-by, 
were now slashed and torn by the wicked teeth 
of their adversaries, and no longer erect as of yore. 
In the midst of all this turmoil and trouble, which 
rendered every one so miserable but his Excellen- 
cy, there was an occurrence not so satisiactory 
to his Lordship. He had been in the habit of 
late of absenting himself for two or three 
at a time, when matters became too troublesome 
for his management, under the pretense of at- 
tending his uncle’s court, or on state business, 
ete. after his return from one of these 
visits he was accosted with great deference by 
the leading Rabbit, who asked if his Highness 
his august uncle had really intended a surpri 
or was it known to him that the Lord Wolf was 
to return his visit so soon? for, though unattend- 
ed, he knew by his majestic mien that the one he 
just saw in the vicinity of his Excelleney’s home 
could be no other than his noble uncle. To the 
great astonishment of all, instead of being over- 
joyed at the condescension, he turned a hasty, 
frightened glance in the direction of his den, and 
immediately made off in the opposite course to- 
ward the open country, Fear is contagious. 

ing this, thev all made for their burrows; 


days 


Soon 





See- | 
but 
curiosity is often stronger than fear, and some of 
the boldest were fain to stop before ing, for 
one little moment, to see what else occurred, when 
at that moment they beheld the formidable Wolf 
appear upon the scene, who, looking sur at 
the retreating figure of their Governor, more 
eager chase than the ties of relationship would 
seem to warrant. Then retiring to their several 
dens for safety, they had ample time for reflection 
until the next morning before they dared to re-ap- | 


ente 


prised 
uve 


pear. Creeping cautiously out one by one, and see- 
ing no signs of the powers that were, they grew 
bolder, and finally gathered in little knots to discuss 
the events of the past few weeks. As the stout old 
champion marmot met the chief of the conies, he 
said, ** Neighbor Rabbit, your discovery yes- 
terd ty, and the consequent flight of our Governor 
at the sight of his fostering unc le, I have done a 
good deal of thinking.” 


“Have you indeed ? 


since 


So have i: replied the 









Rabbit, with some asperity; for his left ear still 
lapped over his eye, as always would, from a 
fierce encounter with this same doughty rodent 


“It is hardly worth while for us to keep up the 
quarrel,” said the Woodechuck, “in which our « 
folly and the craft of this sham ruler 
ed us. I own I did you an irreparable injury 
which I sincerely regret, but were you not doit 


pwWH 


embroil- 


your utmost to perform the same kind office for 
me ?—nor without effect, either. We were both 
playing fools’ parts, and I can do no more than 
repent my own folly.” 

“Yes, truly,” said the mollified Rabbit,“ it was as 
much my own fault as yours, this disfigur: 
and more n . he added, s| 
e to seve ral hairy lips. 


ment; 


1y misfortune,” 


ly, which 
brought a si : 





continued, “do vou think he is altogether a sham ? 


I can not understand how any one could have t 
assurance, the consummate impudence, to assume 
so much on absolutely nothing at “y 

* ¥en,” 


credible ; 
any 


dil. 
said the Woodchuck, “it does seem in- 


but what about the whole matter seems 
more credible? Surely not our own foolish 
part in it” —glancing at the Rabbit's lop ear, which 
brought the color to his cheek till it showed warm 


through the s “That seems inered- 
ible to me now, even at this short interval of time. 
That all tl 


one accord, acknowledge such arrogant 


vray covering, 


ie members of a community should, with 
preten- 
sions of a total stranger is to me astonishing when, 
upon the least reflection, we could have seen the 
absurdity of our requiring any ruler, especially one 
not in sympathy with eithe r side, possesse las we 
were of everything we needed for comfort and the 
full enjoyment of life, satisfied, contented, and at 
peace with one another. To be sure, this scoun- 
drel did most cunning] 


gly avoid anything to awak- 
en suspicion or cause reflection, and most adroit- 





“] upon « 


weaknesses, and thus, by keep- 


is busy with o 





ing | ur passions, jealousies, and am- 
bitions, grave 


“ But what 


us no time for reflection.” 
s to be done now ?” 


“Simply do notl 


queried a cony. 
ng,” said the same old mat 
mot, “‘ but repair such damage as may be, make 
what 





amends we 


can, and go on as near as pr 





sible as we did before we quitte d the quiet ll 





we led to engage in these follies,” 

“That can never be agai remarked a thought 
ful old Rabbit. “Such relations once disturbed 
will never resume their peacefulness. Do what 


, there is sure to remain latent animosity 
in some breast, liable to break out at any time 
upon small provocation. Still we can, I hope, 


exercise sufficient discretion, after such an exp 
rience, to agree to live in peace and respect each 
other’s rights, for the welfare of each and all; 
ret 









but, in my opinion, we can no longer on with 


out some form of government, some tribunal to 
which to refer disputes,” 

So, as these two former combatants were, upon 
the whole, fair re presentatives of their spec ies, 
they were selected and given power to choose two 





other ur to choose a fifth. The question 
then arose as to which side this fifth one was to 
come from, and some feeling was shown, but the 
od sense of the two leaders prevailed, and the 
question was decided by lot. for the first time, the 
other side to have it subsequently. In this mat 


a government was established when the neces 


ill governments are the 





necessity of 


the weakness, selfishness, or imperfection of the 


governed, 
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Mrs. G A light pearl-colored silk dress with 
train and » would be suitable, The new lustrous 
mohairs of b iy, or brown will make the most 
st sli trave ng dresses for brides in June. See i f< 
trations and descriptions of such dresses in late num- 
bers of the Bazar. 

Anxtous.—Your sample did not reach us, but ar 
white dress is able for an evening wedding. If it 

is wedding, do not fail to wear a 
h, anless yon are requested by the 
er to come without a bonnet. 





ort hair is in fashion in England, 
i or here. W 


















l 
her fil x 
re hance < 
re the - 
» Ex l 
Out | kx 
Fashions of Bazar Ne 
» E. W.—Make a | t 
striped canvas of the same color for a l 
drapery. 
Tutery-Prve. > or two ruffles of |! lac 
for the front and sides of your skirt, and e your 


shawl the 


ends of the st 


then have 


letting 


ony 


1 
drape 


h breadths, 


or three 


drape ovet 





the 


the tournur 





A. Z.—Morning wrappers and tea gowns are again 
made with Watteau pleats. 

Pivsu.—Use your lace shaw! for a panier, and gat! 
the lace scarf as a flounee across the foot of 





breadths. 


A wool travel 





ling dress with the Nubia 








and sunshade you speak of will be needed on board 
the steamer. Take asteamer trank that you can have 
in your state-room for necessary things. A dark surah 
silk, one dress for visiting, and a summer woollen will 
be most useful for you. 

Sussoniuer.—Banygs will remain in fashion during 
the summer A small coil high on the head is now in 
vogue, but the low catogan, chignons, and water-falls 
ire s » be « Small bonnets are for 
dress hats, and one of pansies would be pretty for you. 
Straw s fort ‘ t in compact shapes, See 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVIII. Make a panel skirt fo 
vo t c checked silk, with a fan between the tront 
il e breadths, then put four rows of half-inch 5 
vet yhou around the panels. Shirred basque w 
velvet-striped vest, wrinkled apron, and long | 
drapery. Gray or ecru mohair (alpaca) is stylish for 


summer travelling dresses; 
of the present number. 
or checked English rough cloth 


read New York Fashions 
Get « 





for a Lravelilng Cloak, 
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THE IRONY OF GREATNESS. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 
PLAIN, grave man once grew quite celebrated ; 
P Dame Grundy met him with her blandest smile; 
And Mrs, Shoddy, finding him much féted, 
Gave him a dinner in her swellest style. 


Her dining-table was a blaze of glory ; 
Soft light from many colored candles fell 
Upon the young, the middle-aged, and hoary— 
On beauty, and on those who “ made up well.” 


A piece of crimson plush across the table 
Shimmered its royal way from side to side, 
And Mrs. 8., wherever she was able, 
Had loops and ends of satin ribbon tied. 


Her china was a miracle of beanty— 
No service like it ever had been sold; 

And being unsmuggled, with the price and duty, 
Was very nearly worth its weight in gold. 


The flowers were wonderful—I think that maybe 
Only another world bas flowers more fair; 
Each rose was big enough to brain a baby, 
And there were several bushels of them there. 


The serving was the acme of perfection; 
Waiters were many, silent, deft, and fleet ; 
Their manner seemed a reverent affection; 
And oh, what stacks of things there were to eat! 


And yet the man for all this honor singled 
Would have exchanged it with the greatest joy 

For one plain meal of pork and cabbage mingled, 
Cooked by his mother when he was a boy! 





MISS SYLVY. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


“ MAN convinced against his will is of the 

same opinion still.’ And how much 
more a woman! Still more a clique of wo- 
men. If Sylvy North had only understood this, 
she might have been an honored member of 
Dalton’s church sewing circle to this day. Per- 
haps this did not seem to her the height of 
honor, after her experience. Miss Sylvy was a 
quiet, honest, simple-minded old lady, owning a 
tiny house and garden in Dalton, where she was 
born, having a few hundred dollars in the bank, 
and supporting herself from year to year by 
the various arts known to women of her condi- 
tion in New England country towns, She took 
in plain sewing, tacked comfortables, wove car- 
pets, dyed yarn, knit stockings, and made it 
her proud boast that she had “ fended for her- 
self” ever since she was sixteen. She was re- 
spected thoroughly in the village; elsewhere she 
had small acquaintance, for she “dwelt among 
her own people.” She was liberal, too, for she 
not only through these fifty years supported her- 
self, but put a dollar into the contribution box 
every second Sunday in the month, no matter for 
what object the collection was intended: all shared 
alike. If Squire Hill, the richest man in Dal- 
ton, had given of his goods in the same propor- 
tion Miss Sylvy did, his praise would have been 
in all the churches. Miss North was, moreover, a 
kind-hearted creature, though the close reticence 
of the New England character too often kept her 
lips from disclosing the impulse and the tenden- 
cies of her heart; but all the sick in the town 
depended on being fed with nourishing and dainty 
food at her hands, unless they had funds and 
friends which rendered her help needless, all the 
children shared the fruit of her two great ap- 
ple-trees, and the reward of merit in her Sunday- 
school class was an invitation to take tea at her 
house. What tender doughnuts, what crisp-crust- 
ed pies, what savory hot dishes, what “lucent 
syrups” and amber jellies, what flaky milk-white 
biscuit, and what spongy rye-bread made that tea 
table a despair to ordinary housekeepers, and a 
delight to her guests ! 

And she was a good woman, good thoroughly ; 
somewhat impatient at times with the ill temper, 
the deceit, and the unkindness of her fellow- 
creatures ; somewhat set in her way, and intol- 
erant of other people’s ways ; but on the whole an 
estimable specimen of an earnestly religious and 
candid woman. She had, however, led so quiet 
and secluded a life that few temptations had be- 
set her; she had no worldly wisdom, but there 
was sma!!] need for that in her position; she 
bought her wood, her apples, her potatoes, of 
Squire Hall, who always gave her her money’s 
worth and a little more; she had one price for 
her sewing, and never had been beaten down by 
any customer as yet; and it seemed to her, when 
she stopped to ponder on the metaphysics and 
mysteries of this life, as she sometimes did on 
Sundays, that it was very queer that people should 
not all be good and respectable. 

She believed in hell, because she thought such 
a belief was required of her in the Bible, but she 
avoided thinking about it, because it seemed to 
her nothing which concerned her or her neigh- 
bors; and she had never yet come in contact with 
the class which, as a Universalist clergyman dur- 
ing the late war said of the rebels, “ makes hell a 
military necessity.” But of late years, since Dal- 
ton had set up an axe factory on its wide brawl- 
ing brook, and rows of tenement-houses dotted 
its hill-sides, the population had increased, the 
church was better filled, and the sewing society 
much augmented. If a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, @ rolling snow-ball gathers much mass, and 
Dalton did likewise. 

In earlier days the sewing circle had consist- 
ed of the. minister's, doctor's, and store-keeper’s 
wives, Miss Dorcas Vining, our own Miss Sylvy, 
and some eight or ten farmers’ wives from the 
outskirts of the township: women whose inno- 
cent gossip had been of the state of religion, the 
price of sugar and calico, the short-comings of hens 
and cows, or that invaluable theme the various 
weather of their native climate; but when the 
employés of the factory brought their quota of 
women, not only to increase the society, but to 
become a majority therein, they brought with 
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them a more vivacious and a more acrid style of 
note and comment, and quite set aside the simple 
amenities that had reigned before. Even the 
church music was rehabilitated. Miss Dorcas 
mourned bitterly at this. “We used ter have 
nothin’ Sabbaths but them good old tunes we 
could all fall to an’ sing, but nobody can’t foller 
these jigs and quavers; ‘tisn’t fit for the sanctu- 
ary noways.” 

Miss Sylvia could but agree with her, yet she 
herself was wounded more deeply by another 
change in affairs. Since the aggressors had tak- 
en hold of Dalton and all its works, with full in- 
tent to remake it into a modern and lively vil- 
lage, the sewing circle, Miss Sylvy’s great recrea- 
tion and social joy, had taken a new tone. Gos- 
sip ran riot; friends and foes alike were harried, 
criticised, and discussed. Mrs. B.’s new bonnet, 
Mrs. A.’s butcher’s bill, Mrs. D.’s way of having 
company too often, what Mrs. C. said about Mrs. 
E., and what Mrs. E. said folks had said about 
Mrs. ©. when she lived in Meriden; hints, half- 
told tales, innuendoes, all startled and vexed our 
spinster’s tranquil soul; she bore it for a while, 
afraid to lift up her voice, but on the day when 
she called to mind the saying recorded at the head 
of this story her long patience had at last expired. 

Mrs. Stack had set the tongues in motion even 
before the quilt was fairly stretched. 

“Say !” she began, “did any of you notice Mis’ 
Bunnell a Sunday?” and then the respondents 
took up the luckless Mrs. Bunnell, and bandied 
about her manners, her dress, her housekeeping, 
and the state of her soul, as we who dwell in the 
rural districts have ofttimes seen a brood of hun- 
gry chickens wrangle over one little bug, which 
eacli of them eagerly desires to swallow. 

When this subject was at last exhausted, an- 
other was taken up and thoroughly ventilated ; 
all with such foregone conclusions, such petty 
spite, such malicious insinuation, that dear Miss 
Sylvy’s kindly heart burned with indignation, and 
on her way home she spake aloud out of her 
overflowing disgust. 

“Seems too bad, it really doos.” 

“ What doos ?” echoed a voice from behind her. 

“Why, Doreas Vining! you skeert me out 0’ 
breath. I didn’t know you was behind me no 
more than nothing.” 

“T know that; but what riles you so, Sylvy 2” 

“Why, the way folks is getting to talk in s’cie- 
ty; seems as if, by their tell, ’most everybody in 
Dalton was as hateful as can be.” 

“ Lies,” curtly rejoined Miss Dorcas. 

“You don’t mean it ?” asked astonished Sylvia. 

“ Jest what I do mean.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say them folks is tell- 
in’ lies deliberate ?” 

‘“*T mean to say they’re lyin’, because they talk 
about what they don’t know for cert’in, and I call 
thatlyin’. If was a bettin’ character I wouldn’t 
be afraid to bet that they couldn’t prove one 
earthly thing they’ve told concernin’ any mortal 
this hull afternoon,” 

“Oh dear!” said Sylvia, piteously; “ now you 
don’t reelly think they’re so bad as that, do ye, 
Dorcas ?” 

“T do. Tain’t no such old lambkin as you be, 
Sylvy North, that don’t know a wolf by its howl 
ef it goes round in asheep-skin. I’ve lived quite 
a spell to Har’ford when I was learnin’ the tail- 
orin’ trade, and well I know what sech sort of 
folks be. I’ve heerd ’em time and again, and I 
mistrusted these was the same feather. But 
you've lived right along here forever and amen, 
never hearin’ nothin’ worse than the parson’s 
geese cackle and Dr. Goodwin’s old mare whick- 
er, and so you're easy took in.” 

“ Well, now, Dorcas, it don’t seem as though 
real respectable folks, church members and sech, 
would tell them stories without they knowed they 
was true.” 

“Law! they wouldn’t make no bones of lyin’ 
about you if they wanted to.” 

This was awful. A cold shiver ran down Miss 
Sylvy’s back. Miss Dorcas smiled sarcastically ; 
but what further fruit of the knowledge of good 
and evil she might have offered her companion 
she was prevented from offering by the proxim- 
ity of Sylvia’s own door, into which, for once, she 
did not invite Miss Doreas: an idea had struck 
the simple, charitable woman, and she wanted to 
be alone to think it over. 

The result of this elaborated idea was that at the 
next society meeting, as Miss Sylvy sat down at 
the still unfinished quilt, she took from her pocket 
a doubled piece of letter-paper and a pencil, and 
laid them in her lap, where the quilt hid them 
from observation, and opened her ears, attent to 
take in whatever statement, hint, or vague rumor 
went the round of the church parlors that after- 
noon. We record the conversation, but not the 
needless names of the conversers. 

“Say! did you see Susan Brooks to’ church 
yesterday? Why, she set there with her eyes 
shet all sermon-time jest like a dead image.” 

“They say she don’t like the new minister a 
bit; she did that to slight him, you may de- 

ond.” 

“Well, if I didn’t like a minister, I wouldn’t 
take that way of showin’ on’t; ’tis sort of in- 
sulting to be so public about it.” 

Miss Sylvy made a little note on her paper: 
“See Susan Brooks about sleeping in meeting.” 

The talk flowed on. 

“Oh, did you hear how old Mis’ Cole had 
whipped their bound girl? The mistress up to 
the Rock school-house says the girl come to 
school cryin’ like mad, her hands all tore up.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, I always thought 
Mis’ Cole had a temper of her own, the deacon 
looks so meek.” 

Miss Sylvy noted: “See Mrs, Cole about Hepsy 
Perkins.” 

Then a sharp high voice made itself heard: 
“She did! Our Lurany saw her o’ Saturday 
night comin’ down Huckleberry Hill with Sam 
Coke in his buggy at ’most ten o’clock. She 
knows ‘twas Celia, for twasn’t a covered buggy, 





and the moon shone real bright, and Lurany was 
jest comin’ out of her folks’s door. Id let her 
go home, because her mother hed a chill Friday, 
and she wanted Lurany to wash the clothes Sat’- 
day, and she could leave ’em in the tubs, and 
Sharp could hang ’em out a Monday.” 

“That ain’t all,” put in a slow, hard voice. 
“Husband was comin’ from a_ neighborhood 
meetin’ in Love Lane only last evenin’, and as he 
was joggin’ along he passed a couple down by the 
spring walking considerable slow, and he kind of 
turned about to see ’em, and ’twas Celia King and 
Sam Coke; and when he come home he ask me 
if I'd heard anything about ’em, and I ask him 
what he meant by that, and then he told how he 
seen ’em that time o’ night out there.” 

“Hm!” sniffed several of the company, and 
the first voice snapped : 

“ A baby could tell what she’ come to, a-stand- 
in’ all day in that shop showin’ off bunnets, her 
hair all did up in puffs and a curlin’ onto her 
forehead like a doll! She’d better have gone 
out for somebody’s help; them good-lookin’ girls 
that ha’n’t got nobody to look after ’em ’most al- 
ways goes to the bad.” 

“ Well, now, I can tell somethin’ further,” put 
in a flat, false voice. “JZ was goin’ into Miss 
Case’s shop Monday night, say about ha’ past 
eight, and I stopped to look into the winder be- 
fore I opened the door, and who should I see but 
Sam Coke in the back part of the store a-whis- 
perin’ into Celye’s ear. I might ha’ rattled the 
knob before goin’ in, but I didn’t ; I don’t further 
no sech doin’s; I just bounced right in quick, and 
you'd ought to have seen her jump. He walked 
off di-rect, but I knowed there was somethin’ 
wrong.” 

And so the orphan girl was tossed like a ball 
from one to another till her character was well 
blackened, while Miss Sylvy set down these 
charges on her paper in silent indignation, 

Then Mrs. Pine, the widowed daughter of the 
old minister of Dalton, who had “ outlived his use- 
fulness,” and was now existing on the small pen- 
sion his daughter received from government for 
her dead husband’s services in the army, eked 
out by her writing simple little stories and bits 
of rhyme for the “Children’s Corner” of various 
newspapers. 

“ Did you see Mis’ Pine’s black silk a Sunday ?” 

“T guess I did!” echoed several voices. 

“ Well, Idon’ know how she contrives to get such 
a dress as that. "Twas heavy and soft, too, and 
couldn’t have cost, husband says, under five dol- 
lars a yard ; and husband knows—he used to keep 
store, ye know.” 

“Yes, and her pa goin’ in that shabby old 
ulster, and his hat as brown as mud!” 

“And her bunnet to match, all set off with 
cut jet beads. I priced some of them beads to 
Miss Case’s the other day, and they went beyond 
my means, now I tell you.” 

“She always was a stuck-up thing when she 
wasn’t nothing but a girl, and sence she married 
Captain Pine you can’t touch her with a ten-foot 
pole; but I should think she’d be ashamed to 
pinch the poor old parson for to rig herself up— 
and a widder too.” 

Here was another item for Miss Sylvy ; but just 
as she put it down the tea-bell rang, and pocket- 
ing her notes, she went out to supper, and then 
home, for she never staid to the evening sociable 
that supplemented the afternoon of real work. 
Much she pondered that night on the course of 
action she had almost decided on. 

“They don’t mean it; I know they don’t,” she 
said to herself. “They hear things, and b’lieve 
’em; ’tis natural they should, I s’pose; and [ 
know they’ll be real glad to find out they a’n’t so. 
T’ll look out all them things to-morrow, Providence 
permittin’, and straighten ’em out the best I can, 
for I know real well there’s mistakes all round 
most likely; and I presume to say Celye King is 
as good a girl as steps. I know she is.” 

Ah, dear Miss Sylvy! she judged her neighbor 
—as we all do—by herself: if only all our judg- 
ments were drawn from as pure and kindly a 
nature as hers, how tranquil our world would be! 
So the next morning Miss North put on her best 
bonnet and slipped into Mr. Brooks’s house. Mr, 
Brooks was the miller of Dalton, and Susan, his 
elderly daughter, kept his house, for the other 
children were all married and settled far away, 
and the mother long since dead. Susan was a 
bright, prompt, outspoken woman, who did her 
duty with thorough efficiency, and said her say 
without thought of anything but expressing her 
mind freely and honestly. Kindly and generous 
as she was, her frank speech made her many 
enemies, for few of us like the sharp crystals of 
truth unless they are set in gold. 

Susan was at home; indeed, she always was, 
for her father spent’the day at the mill, and she 
had to be on the premises, not only to do her 
work, but to take orders for the mill, which was 
the best part of a mile above Dalton, on the hill- 
side down which poured Yeast Brook to join 
Dalton Brook. 

“Set down. I’m real glad to see you, Sylvy,” 
was her cheery greeting. 

“T thought I should find ye to home, Susan,” 
answered the elder woman. 

“Yes, I have to ‘stay by the stuff,’” laughed 
Miss Brooks. 

Miss Sylvy was no diplomatist, yet a sudden 
odd shyness prevented her introducing the mo- 
tive of her call at once; they chatted a few min- 
utes about various small matters, and then she 
took courage and said, 

“How do you like the new minister, Susan ?” 

“Not very much,” was the reply; “but then 
other people do. I expect I am a little notional 
about ministers. I like to hear ’em preach the 
Gospel out straight, without airs and graces, and 
scraps of forrin language switched in. What do 
we Dalton folks know about his German talk and 
his Latin remarks? I suppose there is some that 
think it sounds good, but I don’t.” 

“ Perhaps they like it the same as an old wo- 





man I’ve read about who was so overcome with 
a sermon that she had to wait and tell the minis- 
ter how pleased she was, but when he asked her 
what partic’lar part met her case, all she could 
say was, ‘Oh, that blessed Mesopotamiye !’ ” 

Susan laughed. 

“That’s something, it’s a fact; why, I haven’t 
really nothing to say against Mr. Smith, only he 
don’t just suit my idees. He fills the church, 
and int’rests the young folks, and that’s his busi- 
ness.” 

“ Well, I asked you because I heered somebody 
say that you set all day a Sunday in meetin’ with 
your eyes shut, so’s to show you didn’t like him.” 

“Tf that a’n’t Dalton all over! Why, if I 
hated him like p’ison, Miss Sylvy, I wouldn’t do 
such a low kind of thing as that. I ‘speak in 
meetin’,’ when I do speak. I don’t go round 
blinking and making faces, Truth to tell, I had 
a splittin’ headache Sunday, but I do hate to stay 
to home from meeting, so I thought I’d go and 
stout it out, but setting in that corner one gets 
the light straight acrost from the window oppo- 
site, and it hurt my eyes so I had to shut ’em.” 

“ Well, I thought likely ’twasn’t to show spite. 
you done it; you ain’t that kind; but I thought 
I'd ask ye, so’s to set it right.” 

“If [was you I'd let it bile, Sylvy,” said Susan, 
alittle indignant. “ Folks that say things like that 
don’t want to have ’em set right; you won't get 
no thanks for doing of it.” 

“Why, Susan, you don’t suppose folks want to 
tell what ain’t true?” 

“They want to talk,” curtly replied Susan, The 
simple, grieved old face regarding her changed the 
current of her intention ; she took Sylvy’s face be- 
tween her hands and kissed her tenderly, 

“ Well,” she said, “ have it your own way, Syl- 
vy; you’re as harmless as a dove, if you ain’t as 
wise as a serpent. I didn’t want to have no ser- 
pents bite you; that’s all.” 

And Miss Sylvia, with a puzzled look on her 
face, went her way. 

She stopped next at a farm-house some dis- 
tance beyond the village, where Deacon Cole and 
his wife lived. They were old friends of Sylvia’s, 
and she had no shyness here. She sat down in 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Cole was making pies, 
and after a certain amount of friendly talk, she 
said, quietly, “ Mary Ann, do you have much trou- 
ble with that Perkins girl?” 

“ Sights,” says Mrs. Cole, laying down her roll- 
ing-pin—“ sights of trouble, Sylvy. She is the 
most contrary thing I ever see: you can’t lead 
nor drive her. She don’t want to work, and she 
don’t want to learn. There’s shiflessness in her 
blood, and she’s as obstinate as a pig. I’ve done 
my best to coax her. I got her a real good Sunday 
gown, a dark red meryno, and a felt bunnet, and 
my black cloak cut over, and she looked real good 
in ’em; but she flung ’em down everywhere, till 
they looked like hudy. And last week a Wednes- 
day I see that bunnet under her bed, and the cat 
curled up in’t with a litter of day-old kittens! And 
the week before, comin’ home from meeting, she 
see a little dog in the lot, seemed to be lost, and if 
she didn’t shin right over a five-rail fence, ketch 
her gown onto a splinter, and tear half a yard of 
the hem right out! I can’t manage her; the 
deacon thought he could last week. He’s real 
mild-spoken, you know, but he’s dreadful reso- 
lute too, and he always goes to Scripter for ev- 
erything, so he’s always flingin’ it at me that I’ve 
spared the rod on Hepsy, and fin’lly I owned I 
guessed I had; but I couldn’t whip her, for [ 
couldn’t hold her, she’s so strong. So when he 
come in last week a Monday, and found her eat- 
in’ bread an’ m’lasses, and the dinner pot all 
b’iled out, the vittles burnt to the bottom, and 
the clothes lyin’ in the basket not hung out—for 
I’d been called in a hurry over to Ed’s house, her 
teethin’ babe havin’ gone off in convulsion fits, 
so I'd left the dinner for her to finish, and wrung 
out the washin’ for her to put onto the line, and 
husband come in to dinner to find things so, 
Well, she laughed and jumped round, and acted 
as though she didn’t care a mite; so he took 
down a good rod he’d cut a purpose, and dressed 
her down pretty smart. She yelled quite a little, 
he said, but I guess it done her good; she’s 
stepped round pretty spry sence.” 

“ Well! well!” ejaculated Miss Sylvy. “ Now 
they’re tellin’ that you whipped her ’most to 
death; that she was all wales when she come 
to school. I didn’t hardly b’lieve it could be so, 
and I thought I'd ask ye, and tell them the real 
fac’s next time s’ciety meets.” 

“If [ was you, Sylvy, Pd just stay away from 
folks that talk such stories,” said meek little Mrs. 
Cole, her lips quivering and her face flushing with 
reasonable anger. “I never laid a hand on Hep- 
sy—never! I wish’t I had; and there wasn’t a 
wale onto her, I know, for the deacon took a lay- 
lock sprout to her, just stingin’ big, that’s all.” 

“They said her hands was all tore up.” 

“Well, I do declare! I'd been br'ilin’ a fall 
chick for dinner Sunday—he’s notional about 
cookin’ ; don’t like ’em fried—and I was in a hur- 
ry; so when I took it off to butter it I told Hep- 
sy to take off the gridiron, and if she didn’t grab 
it by the bars! Just like her; but it scored both 
her hands acrost with blisters, I had to do’em 
up in sody and keep her to home all day.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Sylvy; other speech 
was checked by Mrs. Cole’s abundant tears ; and 
Sylvy departed, much cast down by this second 
effort to set the world right. Yet she stopped at 
the old minister’s house to interview Mrs. Pine; 
for Miss Sylvy had a moral doggedness of nature 
that urged her on to do what she meant to do, 
though it might be to storm and scale a redoubt, 
or assault the walls of Jericho. She found Mrs. 
Pine mending her father’s coat, but she received 
a courteous welcome; and after a little conver- 
sation the hostess herself, luckily for Sylvia, 
broached the very subject she was so anxious to 
discuss. 

“This is a long piece of work, Miss Sylvy; you 
must excuse my keeping at it, for father has ng 
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better one, and he can’t go to meeting to-morrow 
unless this is mended. I wish he was as fortu- 
nate as Iam. I have a cousin, who is a dear 
friend too, and with plenty of money. She is just 
going out of mourning for her mother, and is about 
to be married, so she has sent me all her dresses, 
her cloak, a heavy black shawl, and two of her 
bonnets. If only somebody had sent father a 
coat, I would gladly have gone without Mary’s 
things, for most of them are quite too nice for me 
to wear.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you did get ’em, Mis’ Pine. I 
don’t think there’s much that is too good for any- 
body that’s as clever to their father as you be.” 

“T2” said Mrs. Pine, with a look of astonish- 
ment. “ Why, Miss Sylvy, he’s my father, and 
he’s all I’ve got.” Her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears, and Miss Sylvy winked very hard. But she 
dropped that subject, only remarking to herself 
on her way home, 

““T guess they’ll all be as pleased as ever was 
when I tell ’em about them clothes.” 

There was only Celia King’s case to enter into 
now, and Miss Sylvy rapped at the door of the 
little red house where the girl’s widowed mother 
lived, knowing that about this time Celia would 
come home for her tea, which she took before 
Miss Case had hers, not to leave the shop unoc- 
cupied, 

Celia opened the door, her swollen eyes and 
tear-stained cheeks showing that she was in 
trouble. 

‘Ts your ma to home, dear ?” asked Miss North. 

“No, ’m; she’s gone to Aunt Barclay’s,” said 
the very tremulous voice. 

“Well, I guess I'll step in a minnit, for I come 
to see you specially, Celye.” 

“Oh, you’ve heard it!” sobbed the girl, as 
Miss North passed her and sat down in the first 
chair. 

“Well, I’ve heard some things, Celye, but that 
a’n’t to say I b’lieve’em, for I don’t. But I have 
heard ’em, and I come to have ye tell me the 
rights on’t, for I know you wouldn’t do wrong no 
more than nothing.” 

It wasn’t grammatical, but it was kind, and 
poor Celia could only burst into a flood of tears. 
Miss Sylvy did not wait to let her cease crying, 
but with the tact of a tender heart went on and 
told her succinctly what she had heard at the 
sewing circle, and as she told her tale Celia re- 
covered her poise; her eyes grew cold and quiet, 
her lips ceased to quiver. 

“Now I'll tell my story,” she said, when Miss 
Sylvia stopped. “ You see, Miss Sylvy, week be- 
fore last Mrs. White, up to Feeding Hills, sent 
down for a widow’s bonnet. The squire died, 
you recollect, maybe, very sudden, and she must 
have it to wear to the funeral, and Miss Case 
agreed to have it done; but we were consider- 
ably hindered by not gettin’ the veil in time, and 
it got to be late in the afternoon the day before 
the funeral before ’twas done. Mrs. White agreed 
to send for it; and she did, but ’twasn’t ready, so 
Miss Case said she’d send it up. I'd got to go 
with it to see if twas a fit, and show her how the 
veil went; so I knew John Harris, who lives on 
the farm next to Deacon Cole’s, took butter up 
to Feeding Hills every Saturday night, and I said 
I'd walk over there and ride up with him, to save 
Miss Case hiring a team. Well, I did; but just 
as I got to his gate I see his white horses going 
over the top of Huckleberry Hill, and I was beat. 
I didn’t: know anything what to do. And just 
then up drove Mr. Sam Coke in his open buggy. 
He comes to our store after his mother’s bonnets 
and caps quite frequent. And he asked me where 
I was going, and I told him I wasn’t going, and 
why; so he said he was going of an errand right 
past Mrs. White’s house, and he’d take me along 
there, and stop for me when he came back. Well, 
I thought no harm, and the bonnet had got to go, 
so I went, and ’twas coming back Lurany saw 
me. Then, that night in Love Lane, mother and 
I had been over to neighborhood prayer-meeting. 
I suppose Mrs. Dimock’s husband didn’t see us; 
we set close to the door. And Mrs. Pine asked 
mother to ride home with them, so I said I wasn’t 
a mite afraid to walk a half a mile in the moon- 
light; but I hadn’t got half-way when Mr. Sam 
came along. He’d been down to Hop Meadow 
shooting, and we walked along side by side till 
he got to his house, and I went the rest of the 
way alone. As for his whispering to me, that’s 
just as silly as can be. He wanted a cap made 
for his mother for her birthday tea party. She 
was in the back shop when he came in to see 
about it; he wanted to surprise her, and was 
afraid least she should hear, so he was giving or- 
ders to me in a whisper, when Mrs. Pratt bounced 
in with such a noise we both jumped. That’s 
all. And yet, Miss Sylvy, I’ve been talked about 
to Miss Case, and sniffed at by folks that came 
in, and looked at as if I was a rat or a snake, till 
I can’t bear it. And if it comes to mother’s ears 
*twill half kill her, and I haven’t done a thing!” 

Here poor Celia’s tears burst out afresh. Her 
pale cheeks were overflowed, her lovely dark eyes 
drowned, her sweet red lips distorted with distress. 
Miss Sylvy did not know what to do, but a bright 
idea struck her, and she rose to go. “ Don’t ery, 
dear Celye,” she said, tenderly—‘ now don’t ye. 
Things il come out all right; I know they will. 
Try to hev patience.” So she kissed the pretty, 
sorrowful girl, and inspired by her thought, march- 
ed off to Mr. Coke’s big house, rang the bell sharp- 
ly, and asked for Mr. Sam. Mr. Sam, a bright, 
handsome young fellow, came out to her. 

“Come in, come in, Miss North,” he said, cor- 
dially. 

“JT want to see you a spell, Mr. Sam, kind of 
private.” 

“Come into the library, then; nobody ’ll dis- 
turb us.” 

And in the library Miss Sylvy laid before him 
all that had been said about Celia King, her grief, 
and the probable consequence to her character if 
this talk went on. 

“Now you see how ’tis, Mr. Sam. 
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good girl, as good as ever was, and as pretty- 
behaved; and what I want is for you to keep as 
fur away from her as you can for the future. 
You’!l promise me that, now, won’t ye ?” 

“No, I won't,” stoutly replied Sam, his face 
flushing and his eyes sparkling. 

“You won’t? Why, Mr. Samwell Coke, I 
thought better of ye than that,” quavered the 
grieved old lady. 

“But I'll tell you why I won't, Miss Sylvy,” 
said Sam, smiling. “ Because I love Celia with 
all my heart, and I mean to marry her if I can; 
and how am I going to do that if 1 keep away 
from her ?” 

“You don’t mean it ?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“But what ‘ll your pa and ma say ?” 

“* Mother don’t deny her boy anything he wants, 
ma’am ; and father—why, father married a poor 
girl out of a milliner’s shop himself, and a better 
wife no man ever had, as he says every day. He 
can’t object.” 

“Sorter runs in the family, don’t it ?” said Syl- 
via, dryly. 

“T only hope it will,” langhed Sam. And Miss 
Sylvia went out of the door as happy as a good 
woman will be in the happiness of another. 

But at the next week’s sewing circle there was 
an unpleasant perturbation when, after asking 
the attention of the ladies for a few minutes, Miss 
Sylvy went on to explain their mistakes, only re- 
marking when she arrived at Celia’s story: “I 
guess shell make manifest how ’twas with her 
pretty soon. Howsoever, I must say ’t she hadn’t 
done a out-of-the-way thing—not one. I tell ye 
all this because I knowed you'd feel real pleased 
to think them hard stories wasn’t none of ’em so.” 

Poor Miss Sylvia! Wrath rather than plea- 
sure was expressed on the various faces before 
her; they scowled at her and lowered their brows 
like a herd of angry cattle. 

Mrs. Dimock was the first to speak. “ Well 
said! If I'd knowed there was somebody takin’ 
down all we talked, I should have felt consider- 
’ble riled. I don’t feel cert’in sure now about 
Mis’ Cole; folks can tell their own story pretty 
glib; don’t look jest right to save your own skin 
by puttin’ the matter on to your husband.” 

“That's so,” added the sharp voice of another. 

“ And, moreover, if Mis’ Pine had have reelly 
wanted to get her pa a coat, she could ha’ traded 
off that silk gownd for quite a little sum. Id 
ha’ give her ten dollars for’t myself.” 

“No need to tell me, neither, *t Susan Brooks 
don’t despise the minister. I know she doos. 
She can talk and talk and talk, but actions speak 
louder’n words.” 

“ Well,” drawled another, “I hope Celye King 
can explain her ways; but ’tisn’t likely she can. 
When a girl gets talked about, why, she is talked 
about, an’ there ’tis. She ha’n’t done jest what 
she had ought to have done, or nobody ’d have 
talked about her: there ain’t no smoke where 
there ain’t no fire.” 

“Well, I think,” snapped another, “ that ’tisn’t 
real agreeable to have folks harkin’ to everything 
a body may say amongst themselves as it might 
be, and then go a-tellin’ on’t and a-ferretin’ on’t 
out for to throw into folks’s faces.” 

Miss Sylvia hurriedly pocketed her thimble, 
thread, and scissors, threw down her work, and 
went home. “I wouldn’t ha’ minded if I'd did 
wrong and knew it,” she confided to Miss Dor- 
cas, “but when I thought I'd done ’em a kind- 
ness, to be so hectored and faulted, I tell ye it 
broke me down.” 

“°Tain’t best to try settin’ folks right, Sylvy,” 
was Miss Dorcas’s comfortless reply ; “ leastways 
not sech folks; they’ve got to be made over be- 
fore you can do it, and the’ can’t nothin’ but 
grace do that, and some of them would be con- 
sider’ble hard even for grace to straighten 
out.” 

But the one drop of comfort that remained to 
Sylvia was the speedy and happy marriage of 
Sam and Celia, who were her firm and warm 
friends ever after. She had been their friend in 
need. But the sewing circle never forgave her. 








IN A GERMAN PENSION. 
Il. 


ND our home here in the pension / 
the “stern abode of the Muses.” 

Neither luxury nor ease allures the soul from 
its pure devotion to higher unseen beauty. The 
ordinary German home—to the spoiled American 
—knows little of either. We learn to know that 
America is the land of plenty and luxurious com- 
fort. How can these nations know our luxury 
of living—no individual private dwellings, no 
cozy little homes, no carpets, no rocking-chairs, 
no open fires, no juicy meats, no boundless varie- 
ty of vegetables and fruits, no— Well, there are 
countless blessings in America so unknown here 
that we wonder if we are not dreaming. Do they 
really exist, or are we pleasing our fancy with fair 
dreams of home? This may be the judgment 
of prejudice, and the German might miss much 
in our homes, for it is an eternal principle of hu- 
man nature to exalt home and native land. 

High up in the high houses are the pensions. 
Here are no elevators as in our “ flats” in Amer- 
ican cities. Street after street in Berlin shows 
a solid front of these great stucco-finished, rococo 
buildings. No front yard, no steps, but you walk 
right in from the sidewalk to a spacious hall, with 
a stone floor (frequently in mosaic style), usually 
having at the opposite end a glass door opening 
into a grassy court, often a beautiful garden or 
a business place, and shops, according to the re- 
spectability of the neighborhood. Entrances are 
generally guarded by a porter, who with his fam- 
ily lives in the basement. As you ring, he turns 
the spring from within, the door opens, you enter, 
and before you—the heights! We had quite an 
experience hunting a pension for one of the new 
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students. If the hall were dark or forbidding, if 
the names on the doors at each landing included 
too many officers, if the court foretold noise, if, 
as a whole, it were not a vornehm entrance, we 
retreated. Many Americans live “student fash- 
ion,” that is, rent a room (which includes fire, 
light, service, the morning coffee), and go out for 
meals, It is a very cheap way of living, and mu- 
sic students find it more independent for the 
practicing. It is more independent, too, if you 
are one loving to go your own way without being 
obliged to explain each step, as is the usual case 
in pensions, 

We have a pleasant entrance; the halls are 
pretty, with stained-glass windows and stucco 
statues. Nearly all rooms are alike, and each a 
work-room. There is the piano or violin, and 
stacks of music; there the easel, palette, brushes, 
models ; there the pile of books—all threatening, 
demanding. A work-room, stern, uninviting, at 
first, seeming lonely and desolate. After all, the 
quaint little spot becomes a loved little corner in 
old Europe, the sacred shrine of the secret life 
and heart history, of peculiar hours of toil and 
hope. 

Here is the student room. Up three stories, to 
the right—there where the white door-plate de- 
notes “ Pensionat-Matzky” ; ring the bell. With- 
in the little hall, to the left, ““ Herein /”’ answers 
your knock, and you press the handle of the door 
(there are no knobs). The light steals through 
lace curtains — indispensable in every German 
house—at the casement window, where hangs an 
engraving of the Sistine Madonna, our student’s 
first “ pick up” in Europe. But the room! The 
floor stained, varnished, polished, verily, as a sea 
of glass, in the centre of which floats a diminu- 
tive green island of Brussels carpet. Forget the 
comfort, the sense of warmth, and “ home” iden- 
tified in your mind with our universal use of car- 
pets, and remember that this is economical and 
healthy, two great things we may learn from the 
Germans. Our greatest point of objection to 
rugs is the weekly beating given to them. Fri- 
day morning, in all the courts, begins this terrible 
pounding, and as this is the morning after the reg- 
ular Thursday evening American reception, the 
morning napisspecially wooing ; but what pleasure 
does it yield, broken by this irritating, aggravating 
pound, pound? At first the bare floors seem 
cold; we feel awkward, too, as we ever hear our 
own footfalls, and then it does destroy ease and 
grace to be obliged to watch each step lest we 
slip on the highly waxed surface. The furniture 
is everywhere plain and simple—even in the royal 
families none of the elaborate elegance common 
with us. In our student’s room we see that com- 
mon to general life. There is a little wardrobe 
containing queer swinging pegs that refuse to re- 
tain any articles placed thereon. There are no 
closets in any of these houses, What would our 
careful housewives do? Frequently, instead of 
the wardrobe, there is a clothes-tree, an upright 
pole with a number of wooden pegs, likewise ob- 
stinate. A little stand with drawers does the 
service of a bureau; a green covered table, with 
four chairs stiffly placed about it; a white stand, 
with a decanter of water, a glass, a candle; a large, 
straight-backed sofa. But the distinctive feature 
—there in the corner rises a towering, chilly white 
cenotaph; it is not a relic of Greek sculpture, not 
a mausoleum, nor from the church-yard near, 
but really the German stove! However orna- 
mental these huge things are made, and they are 
built into the house, and often quite elaborate, 
still, they spoil the beauty of a room. They say 
this is a healthy mode of heating; at least, it 
diffuses an even heat, and is easily managed; 
fire is made, the door shut, it isat an end. Square 
blocks of coal are used for fuel; one hundred 
pieces for seventy-five pfennige (eighteen cents), 
and as only ten a day are used, heating is 
cheap. 

“Is this the bedroom too?” you say. True, it 
seems to be only a study, but it is bedroom also. 
At night the little white stand develops into a 
toilette table, the sofa into a bed. German beds 
are odd. They are all single bedsteads—two 
people never sleep together—and are narrow and 
short. Indeed, they do not need long beds, as 
the people sleep so high—rather seem to sit or 
recline in bed than lie. On top is a puffy, soft 
feather-bed, covered with a quilt all wadded and 
stitched, over the edge of which the sheet is turn- 
ed, and fastened with huge buttons. Quite a fine 
sight is this bed. Under the pillow is a wedge- 
shaped wooden incline, which the American soon 
manages to cast away. It may be necessary to 
say that you get in between the feather - beds, 
and would find it quite comfortable if only the 
upper one were long enough; as it is, it requires 
practice and skill to balance it on your prostrate 
form. Some family pictures ornament the walls, 
some students’ pipes and caps, a gilt-edged look- 
ing-glass; that is all. Has it the home feeling 
that our modern, practical, comfortable furniture 
gives ?—and then, oh, for a rocking-chair ! 

Bare as it may seem, the American girl soon 
gives it the touch of home. Cards come from 
across the waters—what better way to remember 
the givers than by having them in constant sight 
on the walls? The fringed books and tiny pie- 
tures give a friendly tone. Ivy, ferns, leaves 
from the graves of noted men—Mendelssohn, 
Rauch, Schlegel, Kant—give a graceful and a 
classical touch; then the little photographs of 
the great masterpieces in the gallery, and funny 
little German things—a raisin man, soap flowers, 
marzipan animals, a tiny Christmas tree—and 
gracefully decorating the corner, crowning all, the 
American flag. How bright it is, how cheering, 
how beautiful! Books, boxes, papers, cover the 
table in true scholarly confusion. How shocking 
this is to the German precision that can never 
understand “ graceful carelessness”! And _ be- 
hold! one fair morning a rocking-chair, sent by 
a new, dear American-German friend, makes its 
appearance, and spite of all the sneers and cou 
temptuous “a séudent and a rocking-chair” of our 





horrified German ascetics, we still derive genuine 
comfort more than compensating. After all, is 
it not a charming little foreign study ? 

When we say we eat five times a day, that may 
seem much, but itis many, not much. German law 
with regard to eating is non multum sed multa. 
On our first arrival we attempt to make each a 
full meal, as at home, but that plan calls down 
amazement from the Germans and discomfort for 
ourselves. Breakfast consists of coffee and rolls, 
generally two rolls. It is an unwritten law, and 
they have many such. 
them dreadfully. One of our girls ate three one 
morning, whereupon she was informed that if 
she could not eat less, she must go elsewhere, as 
the pension could not afford it. That was really 
not the reason, as the rolls cost only half a cent, 


To eat more is to shock 


but the breach of custom was more than even 
The rolls are 
good, but it gets languweiliq, year in and year out. 
One long 


German patience could endure. 





for the home bread—white, smooth, 
delicate slices ; the bread here is dark 4 the loaf is 
a half or three-quarters of a yard. The people 
earry it from the baker’s in their hands, minus 
all wrapping paper, and at the table the slices 
are cut when desired or called for. 

At eleven o'clock comes what is called zweite 
Friihstiick (second breakfast), consisting of two 
slices of bread thick with butter, cold meat, 
and an apple. At two is dinner. It is a little 
struggle to learn to eat this, some things you never 
ean. For instance, how would you like apple 
soup, pear, plum, raisin, cherry soup? Even the 
vegetable soups are unpalatable, too thick, of 
peas, Carrot, potato, but the 4ouillon or beef 
soups sult Us better, Chocolate soup with a del- 
icate beaten egg is good, but taken in a soup 
plate with a large spoon it loses its delicacy. As 
second course comes meat, very dry—sometimes 
filled with onions, or pork, spice, or vinegar. 
Vegetables are limited—cabbage, carrots, potatoes 
—few others. A dessert of pudding, or compote, 
a sort of preserves, but only a very little bit. Once 
pie was made according to an American recipe. 





Pie, in general, is a curiosity to foreigners; this 
pie proved so even to our educated pie taste. At 
four is coffee and some sort of pastry; at eight, 
Abendbrod. Ah, ve feathery biscuits, delicate 
cake, browned chicken, fragrant fruit, happy vi- 
sions of the past ! Here there are bread, cold 
meats, sausage,and beer. Al amid all 
the learning and higher intellectual life of Ger- 
many, “we remember the fish which we did eat 
in Egypt freely,” and long for the leeks and 
onions of the land behind us! 

During the solid hours of the day we pension- 
ers do not meet, but on free evenin 
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3 we mningle 
One will read German aloud (good 
practice for reader and hearer), the others will 
knit. All the world knits white lace or gray 
stockings over here. 





in the salon. 


Often we sing, and most of 
all do we enjoy singing our national songs. The 
tune we call “ America” is international; so we 
all sing our own words to it, in our own language, 
and our American hearts indeed glow with grati- 
tude that it is not “God save the Queen!” or “Hail! 
Kaiser, thou!” but “ Great God, our King /” How 
great that is! There is a funny idea over here 
that “Yankee Doodle” is our national song. 
Three of us at a German party, not long ago, 
were amazed at being invited to sing it. At first 
we were indignant, and refused; but at last the 
ridiculousness of the affair struck us, and the one 
boarding there hastened to her room for her flag, 
and waving it, we heartily sang “ Yankee Doodle,” 
to the rapturous delight of the Germans. Im 
agine the scene! How we have laughed over it 
since! Occasionally we prepare dramas or cha- 
rades, and that rare privilege, gentlemen’s visit, 
is granted. 

This is our pension family life—altogether 
unique and foreign. It is interesting and in- 
structive, and we all learn from one another. 
We obtain glimpses into the peculiar lives of 
those in other spheres. Behind all is a secret 
life of labor unknown to the world. In all these 
pensions in Europe, how many have lived and 
hoped, and taken back to their homes disappoint- 
! We feel this as we meet, yet 





ment and sadness ! 
there is inspiration in our mingling, and as we 
see other young souls, strong, working, struggling, 
we too press on our way. So it is one household 
of strong souls, one spirit of aspiration, and be- 
hind it hope, faith, trust in the unknown future, 





“BOOTS AND SADDLES.”* 
NOME of the lady readers of the Bazar have 
S 


remarked upon the peculiarity of the title of 
Mrs. Custer’s book, “* Boots and Saddles,” lately 
issued by Harper & Brothers. They ask wheth- 
er it is an army expression, and have a vague idea 
that there is some military connection between 
the book and its title, but they entirely fail to ap- 
preciate its beauty and suggestiveness, Little do 
they dream of the emotions stirred by the spirit- 
ed trumpet call used in the cavalry service, and 
well named “‘ Boots and Saddles.” On with the 
boots, and into the saddles! off and away, per- 
haps for hours, perhaps for weary months—who 
knows ? 
the plains, and this is the life Mrs. Custer so well 
describes. She tells how many a wife's heart 
beats hard, and her breath comes short and fast, 
as the thrilling notes of ‘“‘ Boots and Saddles” ring 
out on the air. Well had Mrs. Custer learned its 
meaning, and the little sketch designed by her- 
self—and which ornaments the cover of her book 
—of a cavalry trumpet surrounded by the music 
al notes of the call alluded to, is a pathetic epit- 
ome of her own life. 
Speaking of one of these sad occasions of part- 


Such is the life led by our cavalry on 


* “ Boots and Saddles.” Life in Dakota with Gen- 
eral Custer. By Mrs. Evizaneta B. Custer. 12mo, 
pp. 312. Extra Cloth, $150. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
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ing, Mrs. Custer says: “ And yet when our band struck up 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,’* the most despairing hour 
seemed to have come. All the wives of the officers who 
had forced themselves to their doors to try and wave a 
courageous farewell, and smile bravely to keep the ones 
they loved from knowing the anguish of their breaking 
hearts, gave up the struggle at the sound of the music. 
The first notes made them disappear to fight out alone 
their trouble, and seek to place their hands in that of their 
Heavenly Father, who at such supreme hours was their 
never-f tiling solace " 

Boots and Saddles is not all pathetic; it is full of hu- 
mor, of sparkle, and movement. It shows the writer’s 
own strong personality, while she herself is trying most to 
bring out that of her hero-husband; it is unnecessary to 
add that she succeeds in doing both 

The Custer men were great-souled, brave, handsome, 
dashing fellows, and their home life was characterized 
by sincere affection and appreciation of each other. Pos- 
sessing an immense amount of vitality and the keenest 
sense of the humorous, a description of their lives, their 
hunts, their practical jokes, keen repartees, ete., could not 
but be exciting and interesting to the last degree. One 
seems to hear the shout of the merry party as they dash 
over the Dakota Bluffs after the “ black-tailed deer”— 
hunters know what choice game that is—the General far 
in advance, mounted on his famous thoroughbred Vie, his 
beloved Seoteh stag-hounds bounding along in full ery— 
hounds that looked as if they had just stepped out of the 
picture of “ Monarch of the Glen.” 

Mrs. Custer says of the General’s horsemanship : 
“Horse and man seemed one when the General vaulted 
into the saddle. His body was so lightly poised, and so 
full of swinging, undulating motion, it almost seemed 
that the wind moved him as it blew over the plain ; vet 
every nerve was alert, and like finely tempered steel, for 
the muscle and sinews that seemed so pliable were equal 
to the curbing of the most fiery animal.” 

The hunt proceeds Colonel Torn—also a gallant rider— 
has the horn, and blows many a peal as his horse plunges 
along, followed by the faithful Bowkman. The fine clear 
air, the scent of the buffalo-grass, aromatic and pungent, 
crushed by the hoofs of the horses as they fly along in 
mad pursuit of the game—ah! this is life full to the brim 
and running over 

We hear a great deal of General Custer as the Murat of 
our army, and his military record seems like the flash of a 
meteor—so dazzling and bright, so full of incident, and 
yet so brief: the youngest hero produced by the late war, 
but old in intellect and thoughtfulness. The poet Sted- 
man gives us a pen picture not soon forgotten : 

“Young lion of the plain, 

Thou of the tawny mane, 
Hotly the soldiers’ heart shall beat, 
Their mouths thy death repeat, 
Their vengeance seek the trail again 

Where thy red doomsmen be 
jut on the charge no more shall stream 
Thy hair, no more thy sabre gleam, 

Thy cry of victory.” 





* “The Girl I Left Behind Me” was always played by the band of the | 


Seventh Cavalry on leaving garrison for a campaign, by order of General 
Custer, The regiment always made its triumphant entrance to garrison 


with the band playing the martial and soul-stirring air of “ Garry Owen.” | 
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There was, however, another side to all of this. Dear is its 
memory to us who were admitted within that charmed circle; and 
very gracious is Mrs. Custer to give us of her choicest possessions, 
her heart treasures, her veritable jewels—the memory of the happy 
domestic days at Fort Lincoln. Tbe world would be better for 
more of such glimpses into noble and true lives. 

Here is a simple picture of home life as a contrast to the glitter 
and parade which necessarily accompany a military hero: “ Life 
grew more enjoyable every day as we realized the blessings of our 
home. When the winter was finally gone there was not an hour 
that we would not have recalled. I have seen my husband, with 
all the abandon of a boy, throw himself on a rug in front of the fire 
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and enumerate his blessings with real gratitude. Speaking 
of his regiment first, his district (for he then had five posts 
under his command), the hunting, his dogs and horses, and 
his own room, which was an unceasing delight, he used to 
declare to me that he would not exchange places with any 
one, not even a friend in civil life who stood at the head 
of his profession as a journalist, who had wealth and youth, 
and who lived in princely luxury. My husband used to 
declare to me that he believed he was the happiest man on 
earth, and I can not help thinking that he was, for with all 
the vicissitudes of those twelve eventful years I never knew 
him to have an hour’s depression.” 

Where Mrs. Custer alludes to her married life it seems 
like a recital of a beautiful poem—a familiar poem, because 
it grew into shape and loveliness under my own eyes, and 
because to me was granted the dear privilege of seeing 
every day for years some fresh and wonderful illustration 
of the power and beauty of this happy wedded life of the 
Custers. 

One finds himself not thinking so much of the fact that 
Mrs. Custer wrote this book as of the thought that Mrs. 
Custer lived this life. Like this she speaks, and her letter 
of yesterday is as full as is her book of a winsomeness and 
grace as rare as it is delightful. As she is original and 
different from all around her, her book also is unlike any 
autobiography ever before given the public. 

Mrs. Custer’s description of Indian life is peculiarly in- 
teresting, because she has lived near and surrounded by 
them for years, and hers are not the experiences of a cas- 
ual visitor. 

Describing a Strong Heart dance which took place be. 
tween the Sioux and Rees, she speaks of the feat of “one 
little Injun,” a child-hero of four years of age. “Of the 
four Sioux left on the battle-field that day, one, though 
mortally wounded, was not yet dead when the retreat took 
place. A Ree squaw, knowing that it would count her child 
a ‘coup’ if he put another wound in the already dying man, 
sent him out and incited the child to plunge a knife into 
the wounded warrior, As a reward he was given the priv- 

ilege of joining in all celebrations, and the right to wear an 
eagle feather standing straight from the scalp-lock of his 
tiny head. We saw the mother’s eyes gleam with pride as 
she watched this miniature warrior admitted among the 
mature and experienced braves.” 

The capture of the wily and murderous Rain in the Face, 
whom Longfellow has since immortalized in his poem 
“The Revenge of Rain in the Face,” reads like a romance 
to its very close. 

It will be remembered that General Custer’s brother, 
“Colonel Tom,” who was a captain in the Seventh Cavalry, 
made the arrest of Rain in the Face in person, at the 

trader’s store in Standing Rock, Dakota. They had a hand-to- 
hand struggle, and “ Colonel Tom” succeeded in wresting his gun 
by force from the Indian, 

It will be seen how Rain in the Face perpetrated his revenge. 
“Tn the spring of 1874,” says Mrs. Custer, “he sent word from 
there [a hostile camp] by an Agency Indian that he had joined 
Sitting Bull, and was awaiting his revenge for his imprisonment. 
The stained waters of the Little Big Horn, on June 25, 1876, told 
how deadly and fatal that was. The vengeance of that incarnate 
fiend was concentrated on the man who had effected his capture. 
It was found on the battle-field that he had cut out the heart of 
that gallant, loyal, and lovable man, our brother Tom.” 








“THE USURPER.”—From a Pawtinc sy Wittiam H. Bearp.—[{See Pace 335. ] 
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Table Scarf. 
Cross Stitch 
Embroidery 
and Lace. 
Tue scarf, 
which is of 
cream - colored 
linen, is a yard 
and  three-quar- 
ters long and fif- 
teen inches wide, 
with a wide edg- 
ing of Smyrna 
lace overseamed 
to the narrow 
hem - stitched 
hem. Within 
the hem it is 
surrounded with 
a wide border, 
composed of al- 
ternate oblong 
blocks of cross 
stitch embroid- 
ery and inserted 
square blocks of 
Smyrna lace, 
The embroidery 
is worked with 
linen thread of 
various colors. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII, Figs. 44-52. 





Fig. 2.-—Lapy’s TRavELLING Companton.—CLosep. 
[See Fig. 1, on Page 332 ] 


For designs and description see Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 54 and 55. 


PEAT AND PEAT-BOGS. 
SOME account of peat-mosses, or 
bogs as they are called in some 
localities, ought to possess a cer 
tain interest for many persons. 
Their age, origin, and method of 
growth are questions of geological 
interest; and their general charae- 
ter, uses, and products are matters 
of some industrial importance, 
when it is considered how large a 
part of the soil of the British Isles 
is covered with peat. The propor- 
tion of surface so oceupied is con- 
siderable in England and Scotland, 
and still larger in Ireland, where it 
is calculated that three million 
acres, or about one-seventh of the 
entire surface, consist of peat-bogs. 
Those of us who are not geologists, 
and who have stood beside a deep 
pit where peat-cutting operations 
were being carried on, may remem- 
ber to have felt no little curiosi- 
ty as to the nature and origin of 
the soft brown-black vegetable 
mud, with a history stretching be- 
tween a time apparently so recent 
and a period so evidently remote. 
Peat, as every one knows, is vege- 
table matter in a semi-decomposed 
state. It is extensively distributed 
over the northern countries of 
Europe, particularly in the British 
Islands, Norway, Sweden, and those 
parts of the continent bordering on 
the German Ocean and Baltic Sea. 
It is also found in Canada, Labra- 
dor, and Newfoundland. It oeeu- 
pies the lowlands at the level of 
the sea in the British Islands and 
Northern Europe, but it gradually 
retreats to the higher table-lands 
as we get farther south. In North 
America it is not met with to any 
great extent south of the latitude 
of New York; and Darwin says 
that in the southern hemisphere 
the parallel of forty-five degrees 
marks its nearest approach to the 
equator. These facts of its distri- 
bution point clearly to the condi 
tions essential to the growth and 














Work-Basket with Crocnet Borner. 
For description see Supplement. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Russian Repiscore.—Front ano Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9. 


formation of peat, 
namely, a climate 
sufficiently moist 
to foster the 
growth of the 
plants of the re- 
mains of which it 
is composed, and 
at the same time 
cool enough to re- 
tard, under cer- 
tain conditions, 
the decomposi- 
tion beyond a cer- 
tain point of suc- 
cessive genera- 
tions of those 
plants. 

In a deep bog 
the peat cut from 
the lower strata is 
of a black color, 
and dries into a 
hard, heavy, close- 
grained mass, 
which in the best 
kinds somewhat 
resembles coal. 
That cut from the 
middle strata is 
of a browner col- 
or, and is more 
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Snort Cirorn Mantie.—Back.—For Front, see Fig. 1, on Front 


Page.—(For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Fi 


rs, 36-43. 








Fig. 1.—Emproiprrep Work-BaG.—See Fig. 2, 
on Page 333.-—[(For description see Supplement.) 


spongy in texture; while that tak- 
en from the upper layers is of a 
light brown color, of a very spongy 
texture, with the stalks, roots, and 
fibres of the plants of which it is 
composed still fresh and undecom- 
posed. It is very common to find 
peat- bogs occupying what were 
the sites of ancient forests, so that 
when the superincumbent mass is 
removed we come upon great num- 
bers of the trunks and branches of 
former giants of the forest lying as 
they fell, with the stumps of many 
of them still rooted in the soil be- 
neath. The wood, even to the bark, 
is often in the most perfect state of 
preservation. 

One of the most remarkable mat- 
ters in connection with the peat 
forests is that in many of the lo- 
ealities in which they are found, 
and in which the trees have evident- 
ly grown, trees can now be reared 
only with difficulty, if at all. In 
the wild storm-swept flats along 
the Atlantic sea-board in the west 
of Ireland, and in the cold, bare, 
stormy valleys of the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, it is at the 
present day difficult to raise even 
dwarf specimens of hardy trees; 
yet from beneath the peat-mosses 
in these localities have been un- 
earthed in great abundance mag- 
nificent specimens of the ancient 
pine and oak forests, which in past 
ages grew and flourished luxuriant- 
lv on the spot. This is evidently 
due partly to a change in climatic 
conditions since peat began to form 
in these places, and partly to the 
fact that trees will not thrive in 
situations where the soil is very 
moist, and consequently sour. The 
trees found in bogs in these islands 
are generally the oak, pine, birch, 
hazel, alder, willow, all of which 
are still indigenous, so that the 
change in climate can not have 
been very severe. It resulted part- 
ly from alteration in the geography 
of the country, and partly from a 
change in the level of the land. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Hour, New Orleans, La., says: “I have 
frequently found it of excellent service in cases of 
‘ lity, loss of appetite, and in convalescence from 

saustive iliness, and particularly of service in treat- 
ment of women and children.”—{Adv.] 





TWO VERY UGLY TWINS. 

Tury go hand in hand, and lead their victim a ter- 
ribie trot down into the valley of the shadow of death 
One is neuralgia, the other rheumatism, These gen- 
erally proceed from disordered blood. Brown's Iron 
Bitters knocks out these ugly twins by setting the 
blood aright and invigorating the system. Mr. W. T. 
Osborne, of Coxville, Ala., used Brown's Iron Bitters 
for rheumatism and neuralgia with most happy effect. 
It aiso cures dyspepsia.—[Adv.] 








THE MORNING DRESS 

Ir is said that a lady’s standing in society can easily 
be determined by her dress at the breakfast-table; an 
expensive, showy costume indicating that the wearer 
has not yet learned the proprieties. But no one need 
be afraid of being called ‘shoddy ” if her loveliness is 
as apparent by daylight as at the hops. Perfect 
beauty is never the attendant of disease; above all, 
of those diseases peculiar to women, and which find 
a ready cure in Dr. Pierce’s “ Favorite Prescription.” 
Price reduced to one dollar. By druggists.—[ Adv.) 





Tux “old reliable”—Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy.— 
[Adv.] 
[ 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the 
skin, imparting to the same a peculiar softness 
and clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is 
applied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theat- 
Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 


rical profession. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
FOR AN IRRITATED THROAT, 

A Congh, Cold, or Hoarseness, ** Brown’s Bronchial 

“Troches’’ are offered with the fullest confidence in 

their efficacy. Sold only in boxes,—[Adv.} 





Soortr’s Emunston or Con- Liver Or. with Hypo- 
phosphites is more reliable as an agent in the cure of 
consumption, chronic coughs, throat affections, and 
wasting disorders of children, than any other remedy 
known to medical science. It is almost as palatable 
as milk. We will send a four-ounce sample free for 
trial, exceptexpress charges. Address Soorr & Bowng, 
132 South Sth Avenue, New York.—[{Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Coooanor On, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the 
pectiiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Revyat Baxine Powprsr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Dr. Hill’s Stocking, 
Abdominal and Catamenial Bandage Supporter Combined. 


Ladies, by trying same, 
will find them indispensa- 
ble, and will surely recom- 
mend them totheirfriends, 

For sale by leading stores, 
or will be sent free of post- 
age for 50c, (in 2c. stamps). 

Lavy Agents W 

LEWIS STEIN, 
338 & 340 Canal St., N.Y; 
or, 223 MeGill St., 
Montreal, Canada, 


COLORS | This book gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for embroidering Flowers, 
OF Ferns, Wheat, Grasses, etc., also In- 
FLOWERS strnctions for Working the Stitches. 
FOR Price, 35c. Cotor Carns, showing 168 
; | colors of Silk and Floss for above book. 
Embroidery Price, l5c. BIG CAT-alogue of Stamp- 
‘ine Parrenns, containing over 1700 
Tilustrations, 5c. Ingalls’ Instruction Book for Stamp- 
ing, also for Painting, isc. Crazy Patchwork Book, 15c. 
Ingalls’ Hand-book of Crochet and Knitted Lace, 80c. 
New Stamping Ovurrrr, containing Alphabet (26 
letters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, a 
Felt Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book, 
and Big Cat-alogue [mentioned above.] Price, $!.00, 
SPECIAL OFFER! —[AU)} Everything in this ad- 
vertisement for $1.50. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Masa. 


THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has ¢hree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & GD, Dorester, Mass, 


STAMPING OUTFIT, 


Only $1.50. 


Never before offered by any one at such rates. It 
comprises a collection of the very latest designs, an 
Alphabet. Powder, Pad, and full instructions 
how to do Stamping. Send, and you will get a 
genuine bargain 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAWM’S Art Needlework 
Establishment, No. 10 W. 14th St., N.Y. City. 
Send 10¢c. for Illustrated Catalogue Home Beautiful. 








NCLO-SWISS K 

CONDENSED MIL 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


HEADED people. Our Wigs and 
Waves sent C,O. D. anywhere, and a 
verfect fit to measurement guaranteed, 
[iustrated Catalogue of Hair Goods, 


free. Guggenheim Wig Company, 303 Canal St., N.Y. 























PATENT WAVES OUTDONE, 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 
Three doors from Macy’s. 

L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 
WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 
instantaneously a 
marvellously youth- 
ful appearance; no } 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- & 
ward. Ladies’ own 
hair made up into 
same. 5000 FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, soid at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR ° 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble; and, as to prices, I cannot be undersold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 
25 cents each. Marie Antoinette Feather - Light 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 

Goods can be sent, C.O.D., free of charge, with 
privilege of returning at my expense. 


ins INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 50 Years. Superior 
and popular for decorative work on linen. Received 
Centennial Medal & Diploma, Sold everywhere. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brauserp & Arustrona’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














commen 
economy is remarkable. 


AMOUS [ENGLISH 
a Bisse xi On SOAP 
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Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
Soxp) must be considered as 
acMeaits of Gracesand a 
@Xlergyman who recommends 
moral things should be willing 

to recommend| Soap: Tam 

told that_my commendation of 
Pears’ Soaplhas opened fer it 

a large sale in thei Qnited States. 
am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered, Aman 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 








= HA Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 


on the Ski 


Prof, SIR ERASHUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England 
Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion Jf 
and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. Without 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many @ complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 


SOAP 


to the weather, Winter or Summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 

Soap, and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 

non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and 

a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 

it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 














PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
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REDFERN 


AND HABIT MAKERS. 





SPECIALTIES: 


WALKING 


GOWNS, JACKETS, 


TRAVELLING 


GOWNS, JACKETS, 


BRAIDED 


GOWNS, JACKETS, 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, 
11382 Broadway, New York. 
_ COWES; LONDON; PARIS. 


NOVELTIES IN 


PARANOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 


AND OTHER STYLES. 


Parasols Made to Match Costumes, 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
lower in price than any other house. Switches, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a large 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
Water-Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties, 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low prices. (27 Silwer Gray and White 
real human hair a specialty, in all the atoresaid styles, 

POUDRE VELOUTINE: unequalled velvet- 
like face-powder. FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY: 
beneficial enamel-like face-liquid. Fine imported Cos- 
metiques constantly on hand. Send for a Descriptive 
Catalogue, free of charge. These Toilet Preparations 
can be had at all the leading Druggist, Dry-Goods, 
and Human Hair Emporiums. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turouctout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 
ISTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
CHOPPING by a lady of experience. Household 


\ Furniture and Trousseaux, specialties. For ay 
lars, address MRS. READE, P. O. Box 720, N.'Y. City. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 

MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 























Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
| also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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KOCH & SON 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y., 


Beg to call the attention of their friends and cus- 
tomers to the superior facilities they offer in their 


DRESSMAKING DEPT. 


In which, under the management of experienced 
artists, they are prepared to furnish at short notice 
the latest fashions in 
LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, JACKETS, 
RIDING HABITS, WRAPS, and 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, ee. 
Their immense stock of DRESS FABRICS 
of every description, LACES, FLOUNCINGS, 
and PASSEMENTERIES in 


clusive designs will offer advantages to Ladies de- 


novel and ex- 


sirous of having superior work at very moderate 


prices, such as no other house in the City can give. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, N.Y. City, 


RY GOODS From NEw YORK 
ceru wet, LOW PRICES. 


promptly and 
carefully filled. 

ew Goods in all departments now opened. Sil 
and Dress Goods a spec falty. Satisfaction guarantee ‘- 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


x 5 r Oye * ayy 


Fe HE HE HE SK 
£ NEW USES OF = 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made waabel Ginna them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c, They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads,&c. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10cents. Address the proprietors, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
LSB COLD, SILVER, wy SUP 
ov. # COPPER and BRONZE, > ARS AK 
For gilding &c., Fancy Baskets, Frames, lames, 
Chandeliers, and forall kinds of ornamental work. 
Also Artists Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of the high priced kinds and only 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO0., Burlington, Vt. 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near U aD Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 


LANGTRYS in 


Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 


fi ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 
GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 
Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number. mR od 


LADIES 





coo 
SE 


WAISTS\ 
tAL.TH, com- Be’ 
ear, and finish. 





‘PeuRis Bho, v Tre sl White St. LY 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 

beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or 
Shriver’s§ 


Patent Pro- 
cess. You 
your crape 


TO WEARERS 
can send 
RAP by mail. 
‘SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 


Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


sea-air. 


100 NEW AND ORIGINAL 


CRAZY STITCHES! 


For Patchwork—Only 15 cts. 


Our new book shows a number of Blocks embellished 
with new and original Designs,Stitches,and Ornaments 
which will beautify your work, and can be copied with- 
out stamping. Tinted paper, Ill'd cover, 5 for 50 centa. 
15 cts. each. POPULAR PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 








ELBERON 


evar waned meen a. 
“ELBERON FINE-1 ICL VELVET” 


ATST CLASS ROU 


F/NE 
TWY/LL 


\Y the Cc Ce) ST 
TWICE the WEAR 


Ordinary Vv elv et. 


VELVET 


PRIZE "MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 
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onbtable Ks be 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN SILK 
Hosiery ald Underwear for Ladies. 





Black, White, and Colored entire Lace 
Hose; also, open-worked fronts, Embroidered 
fronts, and Embroidered Clocked Hose, in 
Plain-Colored Silk 
Hose in Spanish Brown, Bronze, and Bronze 


shades to match suits. 


Green. Ladies’ Silk Undervests and Draw- 
ers; Colors: Ecru, Pink, Sky, Violet, Scarlet, 
Chalk, ete. Also, Gentlemen’s Silk Shirts 


and Pants, Spring and Summer weights, in 
the finest quality. 


4 
Scoadovay KH 1 9th dt. 
C 


“T owe my 

Restoration 

to Health 

and Beauty 
to the 

) CUTICURA 






Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 


> 
Humors, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- | 
fantile Humors enred by the Curtoura Remepres. 


{ ISF 1G URING Hamiliating Eruptions, 


Curtoura Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
polsonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cotiocra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curtovka Remepixs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 ceuts; Soap, 
2 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porren Drve anp Cuemioat Co., 


DRESSES, FEATHERS, LACES, GLOVES, 


DYED 4 CLEANSED. 


308TON, 
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Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue go universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, _31t Srxvut Avinvur, New York, — 


PALM KOSMEO 


is a valuable Toilet Articie, conceded by 
hundreds of ladies to be superior to any- 
athing yet discovered for preserving the 
skin =e particularly for preventing 
Wrinkles. Its use causes the skin to 
retain the youthful appearance to old age. 
It is not a liquid, but an unguent, to be 

Mm used at night, and the skin absorbs it. 
One tess will satisf ‘on most sceptical. 

Price, $1.00 & $2.00. 
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UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, CUR- 
TAINS, AND CURTAIN MATERIALS 
IN ALL THE NEW POPULAR COL- 
ORINGS. 

ALSO, FRENCH, 
NOTTINGHAM LACE 

WINDOW SHADES MADE AND 
PUT UP IN THE BEST MANNER 
| OR MATERIALS FURNISHED. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th & i9th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


SWISS, AND 
CURTAINS. 


RE- 


alogue and Instr TION rn OK yet } 

lished. _It teaches au the ART N he 
DLEWORK STIT¢ HES. xives 
Cl instructions for C R AZY PATCHWORK, 
} VBS IN Tse TON and LUSTRE 


'° Se. , and directions for 


- OURS IS THE BEST CAT 










PraaKigs sIAMer 
patr le ans. 


¢ STAMPING Plush, Felt, &e., 90 it wiil not ru 
how tomake Ponda rs, Paints, &c. Shows 
the desig ae 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MON Al » ALPHABETS, FLOW 
ERS, Ov atm ée., for NEEDLEWORK or 
Painting, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 15c. 
wiaWe will send this book and & GO PAT- 
TERNS with powder and pad for 30 
Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stamping OUTFIT 
mvae orrene, w — materials and 8&5 coop P ‘atte rns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, “fs , for @1. eared tion Book 
FREE. T. E. PARKER, I synn, Mass, 





.! FROM MLLE. RHEA, L 
THE FASCINATING ACTRESS, 

Monsieur Levy, — Dear Sir: 

Face Powder 
used. 


Your Lablache 
is indeed the best I have ever 
Yours truly 

i RHEA. 


RIBBOSENE 





Is our Trade-mark for a new material for | 


EMBROIDERY, 


described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 


9 e 

Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 

known as “ the best 

still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. 
stock in the world, suitable for 

Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 

Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 

Art Needlework, etc. 


OUR BIC CATALOCUE 
contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size, and 
price of each pattern, Mailed only on receipt of 
25 ets. It is worth it. 


asin 5 he ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 13 W. 14th Serent, New Xork. 


Largest 
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FOR 8 BEAUTIFYING THE CO PLERIOM. 
SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TA 

leaving the akin soft and fair, adds cat ‘beauty fo the 
comp! pM. Parti and all beautiful women 
use it. ONLY 50 cts. a bottle, worth double that 


‘All Droggists Sell it. 


CHAMPLIN & 


FRECKLES, 





Be sure you get the genuing.. 
Co. Props) BUFFALO VY. o. 





DOGWOOD 
NOVELTIES. 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


RED- FLOWERING 
AND OTHER 





Flushing, N. . 2 


KOSMEO POUDRE 


is one = the a powders used as a beau- 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS IN 
e oT. Many ladies object to @ 
, : kaw that they use powder or 
any other cosmetic. This powder can be 
am used and not be detected. “ Once used, al- 
ways used,” will be its recommendation. 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00 a Box. 
Send mone ae postal note, registered : 
letter or chec 


PREVENTS WRINKLES 


Address Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


DaniasSons. 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 
We shall display on Mond: Ly 


MILLINERY NOVELTIES 


Embracing Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats and 
Bonnets, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, French 
Montures, and Wreaths composed of the richest 
and choicest Flowers, plain and faney Laces, 
Braids, Ornaments, exclusive patterns 
Hat Sashes, &e. 

Extra: Rough-and-Ready 
in all colors, 25c. each ; worth double. 

40 Dozen Black Milans, all new shades, 50c. 
each. 

Children’s Poke Bonnets, pretty 
45e. each. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 


in faney 





25 Cases 


> . 
Bonnets, 


fancy braids, 





” for the past twenty-five years, are | 









We are offering most 
plain and fancy Lace 
Lace-trimmed Parasols, and an 
of Sun Umbrellas in fine 
a large line of Nov 
elsewhere. 

Our Illustrated Spring and St 
now ready, 
applicants. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th St, N. Y,, 
OFFER TWO SPECIAL LOTS 


: es : A9e, 


500 pieces Extra Quality Fancy Striped ) Age 
Summer Silks, worth 75c., at...... ) UUU. 


astounding bargains in 


Coachings, covered and 


immense stock 
ind medium grades; 
also, elties, not to be found 
immer Catalogue, 


will be mailed free to all out-of-town 


300 pieces Fancy Striped Summer 


Silks, worth 65c., at 


ALSO 
100 pieces 24-inch Rich Black Gros } 
Grains, worth $2.00, at....... aoe $1.50 
AND 
150 piece s Colored Gros Grains, in all 


co 
Coo 
c> 


leading shades, and worth $1.25, at.. § 


Persons desiring samples should send 2¢e 


stamp for postage. 





<p) STATUE OF 
| ” {erty y } Ea If 





ttee in charge 





of the base and i 
rt : ption ot this crea 
in ‘cuter 'to raise ee for 
its, completion, ha ve Prepare a 
mit vee Statuett 


height—the Statt 









“Bre onzed; Ped 








ckel-silvered—which they 

vering to subscribers 

th ghout the United Stat at 

| One Dollar Each, This attractive 


and Mantel or Desk orna- 
Is a perfect fa imile of the 
ed by the artist. The 
same metal, twelve 
it Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue 
of Liberty, 33 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


souvenir 
ment 
urnish 
Statuette in 
inchex high, 


’ 








} 
| Beautitul & Lasting 


for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


EB ey me olained 


ax Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


Tt SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata 
ag A. and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH - 
W. C.YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PA 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYW HERE. 
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Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does not injure leather 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Manuf’rs, New York 


ck-up Coiffure, invented 


ib Leading Style is the Tr 





by H. Guilmard, Parisian Artist. It consists of 3 
pieces, adapted to the shape of the head, the neck, the 

| front piece, and the t Ip switch receipt of 25e. 
we will send fashion-plate of the tuck up style Mr 

| Guilmard s to the ladies Eau Merveilleuse 









or gray hair, $2.50 per be 














vest hair tonic, $1; Cr Imper- 

Blane des Grace, to use after, 

+ i I tor whiten t ‘ 
Fard Indien, for the ¢ rows, $1; + fhecaBue id Rouge 
for cheeks and lips $2, These go ‘old an di mport- 

| ed at my establishment only. 84 , N.Y. City 
Of 50 different sizes 
“SAMPLE SHEET i390 
ets at reduced 

prices. _outtt contains 40 goo« Patte rs. Sprays, 
Out) Alphabet (24¢ inche x), dc , Powde ad, and 
ir struction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00 
The best outfit that has ever been offered French 


Perforating Machines for sale 
teed or money returned 


A. BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y 


Satiafaction quaran- 














HARPER'S BAZAR 




















GRAY~ PARKER y— 





THE NEWEST THING FOR DUDES. 
“A dude was seen in Fifth Avenue the other day followed by an attendant who carried something that 


looked like a small telegraph pole. 


FACETLA. 


Mas, Virago Sairu (looking up in surprise from the 
** Well, Mr. Smith, here’s a piece of news 

It seems that he has got 
Did you know anything 


newspaper). 
about our friend Mr. Jones. 
a divorce from his wife. 
about it?” 


Mr. Smirn (moodily). “ No; and I don’t see what good 


his being divorced is going to do me.’ 


aaaaanie : 
WOULDN’T ADMIT OF EXAMINATION, 


Enrant Ternisce (who is spending the afternoon at 
the Smiths’). ** My mother says she'd like to look like 


you, Mrs. Smith.” 


Mus. 8. (who is extremely plain, but not entirely aware 
of it), “ Like me, my dear? I take that as a compli- 
ment indeed from so very pretty a lady as your mam- 
ma. You're guite sure it was I, Johnny, that she 


meant ?” 


Jounny (accepting another cruller). “Oh, yes'm. 
She said that if she could have your health and 
strength, she believed she'd as lief look just as you do.” 


convemnnetfipsinnenenns 
TOO MUCH LIKE A TRACT. 


A down-East bookseller one day handed an ex-gam- 
bler of his acquaintance a copy of Bret Harte's Out- 


It was, however, 
them so large this spring that it takes a man to carry one,” 


only the dude’s walking-stick, 
—Exchange. 


Fashion has ordered 


casts of Poker Flat. After reading it the ex-gambler 
returned the book, remarking, with a pathos that only 
could be ap preciated by the ‘author of the story him- 
self, “I wouldn’t have done that to you!” 


iatinie SE nals 
HE COULD AFFORD TO BE UNCONVENTIONAL. 
Wire (at hotel table). ‘* My dear, who is that ill-man- 
nered boor at the next table?” 
5 “The one with red side whiskers ?” 
** Yes.” 
“Why, that’s Smith, love, one of the silver kings. 
They say "he has an income of about a thousand dollars 


| an hour.” 


‘No, really? Did you notice how delightfully un- 
conventional he is when he pulls his waiter down by 
the lapel of his coat to give an order? I always did 
like a man with a little originality about him.” 


Saced -B 
EXQUISITELY UNEXPECTED. 

A committee of ladies, one of them wearing the tini- 
est of bonnets—a mere handful, in fact, of flowers and 
lace—calling on the poor in a certain sh: ibby district, 
came across 2 miserably dressed woman in a wre tched 
room, with several small children as miserable-looking 
as herself. They promptly presented her with a num- 
ber of orders for bread, tea, sugar, meal, wood, etc., 
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MARY (entering library, where Mra. Knownaught is seated). “1 FOUND THIS BOOK UPSTAIRS, MA'AM, 


AND WAS TOLD TO BRING IT DOWN TO THE LIBRARY, 


SHELF I PUT IT?” 


MRS. KNOWNAUGHT. “ WHY, ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN THE WORLD, MARY. 


WHOLE LIBRARY CLASSIFIED—SCIENTIFIC 
BOOK YOU HAVE THERE °?” 
MARY. 


WORKS, RELIGIOUS, FICTION, AND 80 ON, 


DOES IT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE ON WHICH 


WE HAVE HAD THE 
WHAT 18 THE 


“THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS, MA'AM.” 


MRS. K. ** WELL, THEN, THAT GOES RIGHT IN WITH THE BOOKS OF TRAVEL.” 


and then the lady of the bonnet asked, “Is there any- 
thing else you are in great need of at prese nt?” 

“Well, no, not actually; but Id like awfully to 
have you send me a head-dress similar to the one you 
have on; it’s dreadful pretty, an’ I think one like it ’d 
be very becomin’ to me,” was the exquisitely unex- 
pected reply. 
ANOTHER. 

And this puts me in mind of a case so like the pre- 
ceding that it might be its twin. During our war a 
young minister who belonged to the Masonic frater- 
nity, and who wore one of their golden symbols on 
the lapel of his coat, was visiting a hospital for wound- 
ed soldiers, After sitting by the bedside of an inno- 
cent-looking, blue-eyed country lad, minus an arm, for 
half an hour, during which time he had written a let- 
ter for, read portions of the morning paper to, and fed 
with oranges the same, he said at last: “ And now, my 
friend, I must be going. Is there anything you would 
like me to bring you when I come again ?” 

“Well, if I could have—if—you—could—get,” hesi- 
tatingly replied the poor fellow, “a pretty, teeny gold 
pin, sich as you air wearin’, for me, I reckon I'd be all 
right.” , 
TOO MUCH OF A NOSE. 

Mr. Pensil has a noble nose of the aquiline order. If 
he had not, Mrs. Pensil could not have made the hap- 
py remark she did the other morning. Mr. Pensil’s 


a ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’” 





hands were both lame, and Mrs. Pensil was washing 
his face, when, “ You haven't half washed the bridge of 
my nose,” said he, 

“Give me time. It's like the title of Hood's poem— 
said she. 

expapinatiipecnesiag 

Tracurn (to first pupil). ** What case is the noun 2?” 

Puri. * Nominative independent.” 

Traourr. “Correct. Next boy may take next noun. 
Give its case.” 

Sxoonp Purut (falteringly). ** Nominative— 

Teaourr. ** That’s right, but what more?” 

Puru, (questioningly). ** Independent ?” 

Traourr (severely). “1 anaeld hope a boy would 
know his lesson better than to say ‘independent’ just 
because the one next him happened to have that sort 
of noun. What should you say instead of ‘ independ- 
ent’?” 

Port. (triumphantly, after a moment's thought), 
“ Mugwump !” 


AN EASY-GOING CLERGYMAN, 


“Yes, sir, our minister is just boss.” 

“Just boss? What do you mean by that?” 

“Minds his own business, and lets alone what 
doesn’t concern him.” 

*“T don’t exactly understand.” 
. —— hy, he doesu’t meddle with either politics or re- 
igion.’ 
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AN IMPRESSION. 


EX-OFFICER OF THE KHEDIVE'’S ARMY (2). 
AT YOUR CATALOGUE, YOU'LL FIND IT’S A SCENE ON THE NILE. 


“I'M SURE IF YOU TAKE THE TROUBLE TO LOOK 
Wuy, I'D BE ALMOST WILLING TO 


WAGER THAT THAT LOW SANDY STRIP WITH ITS MAJESTIC PALMS Is JUG MuppDy.” 
EX-MEMBER OF DIPLOMATIC CORPS AT THE HAGUE (2). ‘AND I AM EQUALLY POSITIVE 


THAT THAT MARSHY TRACT, WITH ITS GRACEFUL WINDMILLS, 18s HOLLANDISH. 


HOLLAND, 


CAN’T FOOL ME ON 


Wuy, | CAN ALMOST RECOGNIZE THE PLACE AS STRAAL ZUG, ON THE ZIDER ZEE,” ETC, 
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